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Travels in Brazil, during the years 1815, 1816, and 1817. 
By Prince Maximilian, 0 Wied-Neuwied. 4to. pp. 
335. London, 1820. 


Brazit, though a country always interesting, has become 
much move so since it has presented the singular novelty 
of a Sovereign, abandoning the parent state, and trans- 
ferring the seat of government to a distant colony. Vast 
in extent, with a rich soil and fine climate, nothing but 
the fostering care of the government is wanting to raise 
Brazil into considerable importance in the scale of nations, 
Even the successful cultivation of the tea plant in Brazil, 
which a morning newspaper now before us, states to be 
carried on to a considerable extent, is no trivial circum- 
stance, when we consider the immense sums that are an- 
nually paid to China for this favourite exotic. 


Prince Maximilian is quite a scientific tourist; accom- 
panied by men of distinguished talents, he traversed an 
immense extent of territory. His principal attention ap- 
pam to have been devoted to natural history, aithough | 

did not neglect to make himself acquainted with the 
manners and custoins of the tribes among whom he tra- 
velled ; and these he has detailed, if not in a style remark- 
able for its elegance, at least pleasing and intelligible, 
We will not longer detain our readers from the work it- 
self, but proceed to a few desultory extracts, which we 
shall endeavour to render as diversified as possible: In 
an excursion from Rio Janeiro to Cape Frio, the Prince 
soon discovered the richness of the country in botanical 
productions. A forest into which he entered, was ‘a dark 
wilderness of ancient trees of colossal magnitude,’ which, 
as usual, were attended by a number of parasite plants, 
such as bromelia, passiflora, bauhinia, &c. &c.— 


‘Among these creeping plants, a bauhinia is very remarka- 
ble: its strong woody branches always grow in alternate arcs 
of circles ; the concavity of each arc isas artificially hollowed, 
- ifthe guaging chisel of a statuary had been employed for 
1% Purpose, and on the opposite convex side is a short blunt 
ra This singular plant, which might easily be mistaken 
on Production of art, climbs into the tops of the highest 
pe X" ts leaf is small and bilobed ; but I never saw the flow- 
te gh the plant itself is very common. The odour ex- 

ss y many of these creeping plants is strong, but extremely 
like c : the cipo cravo smells very agreeably, something 
c ahi ; another, on the contrary, which is mentioned by 

the at wy Baa as growing on the banks of the Amazons, has 
eet o A a igre Many of them shoot downwards long 

srepellen” . ich take root; thus impeding the progress of the 
len aan oman cui them down before he can proceed. 
intictheren ranches, when agitated by the wind, frequently 
. re blows on the traveller in these forests. In general, 
ie is sO luxuriant in these climates, that every old 
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tree we saw presented a botanical garden of plants, often dif- . 


ficult to come at, and certainly for the most part unknown.’ 


Near the river Ostras, there are several hills, which are 
principally covered with a species of reed from thirty to 
forty feet in height, called taguarussu, or the great 
cane :— 


‘ Its colossal stems, which are as much as six inches in di- 
ameter, shoot upwards, and have a gentle bend at the top: 
the leaves are feathery, and upon the branches are short strong 
thorns, which render such a barrier impenetrable. This kind 
of bamboo forms extremely intricate thickets, which, from 
their numerous dry leaves and their withered sheaths, produce, 
with the slightest wind, a peculiar rustling ‘noise. ‘hey are 
extremely welcome to the hunter; foron cutting off such@ 
reed below the joint, the stem of the younger shoots is found 


to be full of a cool pleasant liquid, though of a rather fat © 


sweetish taste, which immediately quenches the most burning 
thirst. This remarkable plant loves mountainous dry situa- 
fions ; it therefore abounds particularly in the capitania of 
Minas Geraés, where drinking-vessels are made out Of its 
stems.’ | 


The Puris, a tribe living in the neighbourhood of St. 
Fidelis, were visited by our author, who fownd the whole 
horde lying on the grass :— 


‘The group of naked brown figures presented a most sia- 
gular and highly interesting spectacle. Men, women, and 
children, were huddled together, and contemplated us with 
curious but timid looks. ‘1 Mey had ail adorned themselves as 
much as possible: only afew of the women wore a cloth round 
the waist, or over the breast; but most of them were without 
any covering. Some of the men had by way of ornament a 
piece of the skip of a monkey, of the kind called monn (ateles) 
fastened round thelr brows; and we observed, also, a tew who 
had cut off their m1 quite close. ‘The women carried their 
little children partly in bandages made of bass, which were 
fastened over the rigut shoulder; others carried them on their 
backs, supported by broad bandages passing over the fore- 
head. ‘This is the manner in which they usually carry their 
baskets of provisions when they travel. Some ot the men and 
the girls were much painted ; they had ared spot on the fore- 
head and cheeks, and some of them red stripes on the face ; 
others had black stripes lengthwise, and transverse strokes 
with dots over the body ; and many of the little children were 
marked all over, like a leopard, with little black dots. ‘This 
painting seems to be arbitrary, and to be regulated by their 
individual taste. Some of the girls wore a certain kind of 
ribbons round their heads; and the females in general fasten 
a bandage of bass or cord tightly round the wrists and ancles, 
in order, as they say, to make those parts small aud elegant. 


‘The figure of the men is in general robust, squat, eng . 


often very muscular; the head large and round; the face 


broad, with mostly high cheek-bones; the eyes black, small, . 


and sometimes oblique ; the nose short and broad, and thes 


teeth very white: but some were distinguished by sharp fea- 

tures, small aquiline noses, and very lively eyes, w _ 

very few of them have a pleasing look, but m mest + gre 
93——A 
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gloomy, and cunning expression, shaded by their projecting 
foreheads. 

‘Fire, which the Puris call poté, is 4 prime necessary of 
life with all the Brazillian tribes: they never suffer it to go 
out, and keep it up the whole night, because they would 
otherwise, owing to the want of clothing, suffer severely 
from the cold; and because it is also attended with the im- 
portant advantage of scaring all wild beasts from their huts. 
Such a habitation is abandoned by the savages without regret, 
when the adjacent country no longer supplies them with a 
sufficiency of food; they then remove to other parts where 
they find greater abundance of monkeys, swine, deer, pacas, 
agutis, and other game. In this neighbourhood the Puris are 
reported to have shot a great number of the bearded ape, and 
they in fact offered to sell us several half-roasted pieces of that 
animal: one of these was ahead, the other a breast with the 
arms, but without the head; a truly disgusting sight! especi- 
ally because they roast all their game with the skin on, which 
is thus scorched black. These tough half-raw dainties they 
tear in pieces with their strong white teeth. They are said to 
devour in the same manner human flesh out of revenge ; but 
as for their eating their own deceased relations, as a last token 
of affection, according to the report of some early writers, no 
{race cf such a custom isto be found, at least in our times, 
among the Tapuyas on the east coast. The Portugueze on 
the Paraiba universally assert that the Puris feast on the flesh 
of the enemies they have killed, and there really seems to be 
some truth in this assertion, as will appear in the sequel; but 
they would never confess it to us. When we questioned them 
on the subject, they answered that the Botocudos only had 
this custom. Mawe relates that the Indians at Canta Gallo 
ate birds without plucking them. I[ never saw a savage do 
this; they even carefully take out the entrails, and probably 
had a mind to amuse the English traveller by shewing hia 
some extraordinary trick. 

‘ Mr. Freyreiss entered into a negociation with one of the 
Puris for the purchase of his son, and offered him various arti- 
cles in exchange. ‘The women consulted aloud, in the sing- 
ing tone peculiar to them, and some of them with gestures 
indicative of disapprobation ; most of their words ended in a, 
and were drawled out, which produced a very loud and sin- 
gular concert. It was evident that they were unwilling to 
port with the boy; but the head of the family, an elderly 
grave-looking man with good features, spoke a few words 
with great emphasis, and then stood for some time lost in 
thought, with his eves fixed on the ground: a shirt, two knives, 
a handkerchief, some strings of coloured glass beads, and 
some small mirrors, were successively given to him: he could 
not withstand this temptation: he went into the wood, and 
soon returned leading by the hand a boy, who was, however, 
usiv, and in sone measure deformed, and was therefore re- 
jected ; hereupon he brought a second, who was accepted. 
it is incredible with what indifference this boy heard his fate. 
He did not change countenance, or even take leave of his 
friends, but mounted cheerfully behind Mr. Frevreiss. ‘This 
callous indifference on all ‘occasions, whether agreeable or 
ineclancholy, is met with ameng ail the American tribes.’ 


In the route from St. Salvador to the river Espirito 
Santo, among other curiosities in natural history, our au- 
thor met with the following, near an insulated mountain, 
called Morro de Aga:— 


_€ Near the dwellings, I found a little marsh, where I was 
astonished, at night-fall, by the remarkable voice of a frog 
hitherto unknown to me: it sounded exactly like a tinman or 
brazier working with his hammer; only the sound was, on the 
whole, deeper or fuller. It was not till long afterwards that I 
became better acquainted » ith this animal, which, on account 
of its voice, is called by the Portugueze the smith. Another 
curiosity, was a thick bush, of a kind of heliconia, which we 
‘had not yet seen ; and which constantly bends down the stalks 
of its flowers archwise, at a certain height, and then turns up 
the end again; many flowers, with scarlet calices, cover the 
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crooked part of the stalk, which is of an equally fine 
This magnificent shrub formed a perfect bekee” ne colour, 


In travelling between the Rio Doce and St. Mathews 
not meeting with water to dress their provisions, they sen 
obliged to satisfy their hunger with a little maize floy; 
and turtles’ eggs, collected by the soldiers, and which 
they boiled in sea water. Fortunately for thein, a prodi- 
gious sea turtle came within a short distance of thei- fire 
as if expressly to provide them with a supper :— 


‘ Our presence did not disturb it; we could touch it, and 
even lift it up; but to do this it required the united strength 
of fourmen. Notwithstanding all our exclamations of surprise 
and our deliberations what to do with it, the creature mani- 
fested no signsof uneasiness, but a kindof hissing, nearly like the 
noise made by the geese when any one approaches their young, 
It continued to work, as it had commenced, with its fin-like 
hinder feet, digging in the sand a cylindrical hole, from eight 
totwelve inches broad ; it threw the earth very regularly and 
dexterously, and as it were keeping time on both sides, and 
began immediately after to deposit its eggs. 

‘One of our two soldiers laid himself all along on the 
ground, near this purveyor of our kitchen, and took the eggs 
out of the hole as fast as the turtle deposited them; and in this 
manner we collected 100 eggs in about ten minutes. We con- 
sidered whether we should add this fine animal to our collec. 
tions; but the great weight of the turtle, which would have 
required a mule for itself 2lone, and the difficulty of loadin 
such an awkward burden, made us resolve to spare its life, 
and to content ourselves with its eggs. 

‘Those huge animals, the midas, and the soft-shelled turtle 
(tesdudo mydas and coriacea), as well as the cestudo caretta, 
or cauanna, deposit their eggs in the sand in the warmest 
months of the year, particularly in this uninhabited part of the 
coast, between the Riacho and the Mucuri; they come on 
shore for this purpose in the evening twilight, drag theirnheavy 
bodies up the sandy coast, dig a hole, in which they deposit 
their eggs, fill it up with sand which they tread down, and an 
hour or two after sun-set return to the sea. “his was the case 
with the turtle which had so amply supplied us; when we 
came back to the strand a few hours afterwards, it was gone ; 
it had filled up the hole, and the broad track left by it in the 
sand shewed that it had returned to its proper element. A 
single turtle of this kind can furnish an abundant repast with 
its eggs fora whole company ; for the midas is said to lay at 
once ten or twelve dozen, and the soft-shelled from eighteen 
to twenty dozen. These eggs are a very nutritious food, and 
are therefore eagerly sought after on this desert coast by the 
Indians, and in the neighbourhood of the colony also, by the 
whites.’ 


The uncivilized Indians are very numerous on the 
banks of the river St. Matthew, particularly the Boto- 
cudos, The plantations belonging to the Fazenda, were 
frequently robbed by the savages, until the proprietor de- 
vised a singular expedient to get rid of them :— 


¢ He loaded an iron cannon, which was at the fazenda, with 
pieces of old lead and iron, fastened the lock of a musket te 
placed it in the narrow path by which the savages always - 
to come in acolumn, and laid a piece of wood across the pat’ 
which was connected with the trigger by means of a string. 
‘The savages appeared in the dusk of the evening, and -— ye 
the piece of wood, as had been intended. When the people 
the fuzenda hastened to the spot to see the result, they — 
the cannon burst, and thirty Indians killed and mutilated, = 
still on the spot, and others scattered in the oods. ie 
of the fugitives are said to have been heard far around. SID . 
this terrible destruction, the fazenda is said not to have been ag@ 
disturbed by the savages,’ 


The Botocudos, we are told, are strange and singularly 


| ugly beings. ‘Their countenances are disfigured by large 
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‘eces of wood, which they wear in their lower lips, and in 
their ears; the lip is thus made to project very much, and 
the ears of some of them hang like large wings down to 
their shoulders. A combat fought by these savages, one 
Sunday morning, was witnessed by Prince Maximillian, 
and his followers, each of whom, for his own security, 
took a pistol and a knife under his cloak. The cause of 
quarrel was, that Captain June with his people, had been 
hunting on the south bank of the river, in the grounds of 
Captain Jeparack, and killed some swine. This was 
considered by the latter chief as a great insult. The fol- 
lowing description of the combat is curious and inte- 
resting -— 

‘ First, the warriors of both 0 pe uttered short rough tones 
of defiance to each other, walked sullenly round one another 
like angry dogs, at the same time making ready their pole 
Captain Jeparack then came forward, walked about between the 
men, looked gloomily and directly before him, with wide star- 
ing eyes, and sung, with a tremulous voice, a long song, which 
probably described the affront that he had received. In this 
manner the adverse parties became more and more inflamed: 
suddenly, two of them advanced, and pushed one another with 
the arm on the breast, so that they staggered back, and then 
began to ply their poles. One first struck with all his might 
at the other, regardless where the blow fell; his antagonist bore 
the first attack seriously and calmly, without changing counte- 
nance; he then took his turn, and thus they belaboured each 
other with severe blows, the marks of which long remained visi- 
ble in the large wheals on their naked bodies. As there were on 
the poles many sharp stumps of branches which had been cut 
off, the effect of the blows was not always confined to bruises, 
but the blood flowed from the heads of many of the combatants. 
When two of them had thus thrashed each other handsomely, two 
more came forward; and several pair were often seen engaged 
at once: but they never laid hands on one another. When these 
combats had continued for some time, they again walked about 
with a serious look, uttering tones of defiance, till heroic enthu- 
siam again seized them, and set their poles in motion. 

‘Meanwhile, the women also fought valiantly; amidst con- 
tinual weeping and howling, they seized each other by the 
hair, struck with their fists, scratched with their nails, tore the 
plugs of wood out of each other’s ears and lips, and scattered 
them on the field of battle as trophies. 1f one threw her adver- 
sary down, a third, who stood behind, seized her by the legs, 
and threw her down likewise, and then they pulled each other 
about on the ground. The men did not degrade themselves so 
far as to strike the women of the opposite party, but only pushed 
them with the ends of their poles, or kicked them on the side, 
so that they rolled over and over. ‘The lamentations and how. 
lings of the women, and children likewise, resounded from the 


neighbouring huts, and heightened the effect of this most sin- 
gular scene, 


‘In this manner the combat continued for about an hour, when 
all appeared weary ; some of the savages showed their courage 
and perseverance, by walking about among the others, uttering 
their tones of defiance. Captain Jeparack, as the principal per- 
son of the offended party, held out to the last; all seemed fati- 
gued and exhausted, when he, not yet disposed to make peace, 
continued to sing his tremulous song, and encouraged his people 
th mod the combat, till we went up to him, clapped him on 
- ly pray and told him that he was a valiant wartior, but 
so gt now time to make peace; upon which, he at length 
tai pa y quitted the field, and went over to the Quartel. Cap- 

D June had not shown so much energy ; being anold man, he 


ad taken no part in the combat, but constantly remained in the 
ck-ground,’ 


ee extracts we have made possess the most general 
8u frest, but to the naturalist, there are abundant trea- 
res which we have not touched upon. 
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Trivial Poems and Triolets. Written in obedience to 
Mrs. Tomkin’s Commands. By Patrick Carey, 20th 
Aug. 1651. 4to. pp. 67. London, 1820. 


THE first question that every reader will ask on reading 
the title of this book, will be, ‘ Who was Patrick Carey >’ 
and he may, perhaps, follow it by expressing a wish to 
know the relationship of Mrs. Tomkins, whose commands 
produces these * Trivial Poems and Triolets.’ Sir Walter 
Scott, who is avowedly the editor, (and whose connexion 
we believe is much more intimate,) in the Introduction gives 
the following account of the manuscript :— 


‘Some specimens from the poems of Patrick Carey, were 
published by the present possessor of the manuscript, in the 
Edinburgh Annual Register forthe year 1810. As they have 
attracted, from time to time, the notice of our poetical anti- 
quaries, the editor has been induced to place them beyond 
the chance of total oblivion, by the present very limited edi- 
tion. His researchess have enabled him to add nothing to 
what is stated in the Register, of which the substance fol- 
lows:— 

‘The reader is here introduced to abard of the sevéd- 
teenth century, as staunch a cavalier, and nearly as good a 
poet, as the chested Colonal Lovelace, 


** With whisker, band, and pantaloon, 
And ruff composed most duly.” 


‘ Of the poems of this forgotten writer, only one manuscript 
copy is known to exist. It was presented by Mr. John Mur- 
ray, of Albemarie Street, to Mr. Walter Scott, the present 
possessor, and it is from this single copy that we can extract 
any thing concerning the author, Patrick Carey, whe appears 
to have been a gentleman, a loyalist during the civil war, 4 
lawyer, and a rigid high churchman, if not a Roman Catholic. 
‘This volume is a small duodecimo, written in a very neat 
hand, (the author’s autograph,) is perfect, and in ‘tolerable 
good order, though scribbled on the blank leaves, anc stripped 
of its silver clasps and ornaments.” 

‘ It does not appear that Carey’s poems were ever printed. 
They are of that light fugitive nature, which a man of quick 
apprehension and ready expression throws forth hastily on 
temporary subjects, for the amusement of society. The pro- 
prietor of an unique manuscript Is apt to over-rate its intrinsic 
merit; and yet the editor cannot help being of opinion, that 
Carey’s playfulness, gaiety, and ease of expression, both in 
amatory verse and political satire, entitle him to rank comsi- 
derably above the “ mob of gentlemen who write with ease.””’ 


Now, with all due deference to Sir Walter Scott, cf 
whom it is almost deemed a species of critical heresy not 
to speak in terms of unqualified praise ; we have oo faith 
in this story about Patrick Carey, whom he has conjvred 
into existence, but hesitate not to fix himself as the author 
of these poems. Some persons will, no doubt, deem ita 
pious fraud, or at least a harmless hoax, and one for whica 
he will scarcely be censured ; but had the attempt Over 
made by some obscure unprotected youth, he “ould 
have been branded with the name of imposter, and 
treated with the utmost severity. This was the cese with 
the unfortunate Chatterton, whose necessities alone ought 
to have shielded him from the asperity with which bis fore 
gery of the ‘ Rowley Pvems’ was treated: and it is weil 
known that Young Ireland was never forgiven the frevd 
of the Shakespeare MSS. 

We do not profess to be very deeply read in antiquarian 
lore, and, ther: fore, may be liable to err in Our Opimon, 
but we certainly think these poems rather a clumsy tmi- 
tation of the style of the age in which they are stated 


to have been written, and have no hesitation Im say’23. 
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that the orthography is that of an earlier period than the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

These poems are, however, some of them very pretty, 
and had the ‘ master-spirit of the north’ ushered them into 
the world as imitations, we should have been spared a 
painfal remark, and have had only to congratulate him 
ou the fertility and diversity of his genius. The poems 
consist of political and amatory ballads, and hymns; we 
select the following as the most pleasing specimens of 
beth :— 


‘To tHe Tuxe,—“‘I’le doe bye thee as ne’re was donne” 


‘1. The ermine is without all spott, 
And harmlesse is the doue: 

The lambe is innocent, but not 

Like to any chastest loue: 

Soe pure a flame did neuer shine 
From my breast before ; 

And (trust mee) such an one as mine 
Thoul’t neuer meet with more. 


2. Hadst thou accepted of my heart, 
And us’d itt well awhile ; 

Hadst thou but sweetned all itt’s smart 
With one poore word, one smile; 

Nay, hadst thou not, with angry scorne, 
Bid itt thencefoith give o’re ; 

Itt would not then have thus forborne, 
*T had lou’d thee euermore. 


3. But since thou didst my loue requite 
With soe much coy disdayne, 
Pretending that thy honnour might 
¥rom thence receaue some stayne, 

My wronged heart (being innocent) 
Broke all the chaynes itt wore ; 

And vou’d, to give thee full content, 
Itt ne’re would loue thee more. 


4. ‘Thus to acruell sheppeardesse 

A poore sad shepeard sung ; 

flee wept (such griefe could doe noe lesse) 
His pipe away hee flung: 

Then rising, for her hand hee stroue, 

Kiss’d his last kisse, and swore 

‘Phat from that time,to her of love 

llee’d neuer speake word more.’ 


The next is a playful Anacreontic ballad, to the tune 
of ** The Healths.”’’ 


‘1. Come (fayth) since ’me parting, and that God knowes 
when 
the walls of sweet Wickham I shall see aghen ; 
Lett’s e’en haue a frolicke, and drinke like tall men, 
Till heads with healths goe round. 


2. And first to St William, Ile take’t on my knee ; 

Hee well doth deserue that a brimmer itt bee: 

More braue entertaynemeants none ere gaue than hee ; 
Then lett his health goe round. 


3. Next to his chaste lady, who loues him alife ; 

And whilst wee are inckinate soe good a wife, 

The poore of the parish will pray for her life, 
Besure her health goe round. 


4. And then to young Will, the heyre of this place ; 
Hee’l make a braue man, you may see’t in his face ; 
Jonely could wish wee had more of the race, 

Att least lett his health goe round. 


5. To well-grac’d Victoria the next roome wee owe ; 
As uertuous shee’! proue as her mother I trow, 
And somewhat in huswifry more she will know ; 

O lett her health goe round ! 


4 
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6. To plump Besse her sister, I drinck downe this cup: 
Birlackins (my master) each man must take’t up ; 
Tis foule play (I barre itt) to simper and sup, 

When such a health goes round. 


7. And now helter-skelter to th’ rest of the house, 

The most are good fellowes, and loue to carowse ; 

Whao’s not, may go sneake-up; hee’s not wortha louse - 
That stoppes a health i’ th’ round. ; 


8. Toth’ clearcke, soe hee’! learne to drincke in the more. 

‘fo Heynous, that stares when he has quatt up his horne: ’ 

To Philip, by whom good ale nere was torlorne: 
These lads can drincke a round, 


9. John Chandler! come on, here’s some warme beere fo; 
OU 5 
A health to the man that this liquor did brew: 
Why Hewet! ther’s for thee; nay take’t, ’tis thy due, 
But see that itt goe round. 


10. Hott Coles is on fire, and fayne would be quench’d 

As well as his horses the groome must be drench’d, 

Who’s else? let him speake, if histhirst hee’d haue stench’d, 
Or haue his health goe round. 


11. And now to the woemen, who must not bee coy. 

A glasse, Mistresse Cary, you know’s but atoy: 

Come, come, Mistresse Sculler, noe per donnez moy, 
Itt must, itt must goe round. 


12. Dame Nell; soe you’l drinck, wee’! allow a soppe. 

Up with’t, Mary Smith; in your draught neuer stoppe. 

Law ther-now Nan German has left ne’re a droppe, 
And soe must all the round, 


13. Jane, Joane, Goody Lee, great Meg, and the lesse, 
Yet must not bee squeamish, but doe as did Besse: 
How th’ others are nain’d, if [could but guesse, 

ide call them to the round. 


14. And now, for my farewell, I drincke up this quart; 
‘Lo you, lads, and lasses, eene with all my heart ; 
May | find yee euer, as now when wee part, 

ach health still goeing round.’ 


The two following are from the Triolets :— 


‘ Nulla Fides. . 
1. For God’s sake marcke that fly : 
See what a poore, weake, little thing itt is. 
When thou hast marck’d, and scorn’d itt; know that this, 
‘This little, poore, weake fly 
Has kill’d a pope; can wake an emp’rour dye. 
2. Behold yon sparcke of fire: 
How little hott! how neare to nothing ’tis! 
When thou hast donne despising, know that this, 
‘Lhis contemn’d sparcke of fire, 
Has burn’t whole townes; can burnea world entire. 
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3. ‘That crawling worme there see : 

Ponder how ugly, filthy, uild itt is. 
When thou hast seene and loatii’d itt, know that this, 
This base worme thou doest see, 

Has quite deuour’d thy parents ; shall eate thee. 


4. Honour, the world, and man, 
What trifles are they ? Since most true itt is 
That this poore fly, this little sparcke, this 
Soe much abhorr’d worm, can 
Honour destroy ; burne worlds; deuoure up man.’ 

‘ Exprimetur. 
‘ Who without horrour, can that house behold, 
(Though ne’re soe fayre,) which is with tombe stones ™ 
Whose walls, fraught with inscriptions writt of old, 
Say still, here underneath some body’s layde. — 
Though such translated church-yards shine with gold, 
Yett they the builder’s sacriledge up-brayde ; 
And the wrong’d ghosts, there haunting uncontroul’d, 
Follow each one his monumental! shade. 
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But they that by the poore-inan’s downefall rise, 

Haue sadder epitaphes caru’d on their chests: 

As, here the widow, here the orphan lyes. 

Who sees their wealth, their avarice detests ; 

Whilst th’ iniur’d for revenge urge heauen with cryes; 
And, through itt’s gvilt, th’ oppressour’s mind ne’er rests. 


vrerFr Fe a a a el i he el 


_— 


Travels on the Continent: written for the Use and Parti- 
cular Information of Travellers. By Mariana Starke. 
(Concluded from p. 342.) 
Arrer exploring with attentive minuteness the ruins of 
Herculaneum, Mrs, Starke made a similar excursion to 
Pompell, which she describes in her usual faithful and 


intelligent manner :— 


‘Pompeii appears to have been a large, populous, and 
handsome maritime city, situated near the mouth of the Sar- 
no, anciently Sarnus ; and its walls, four miles in circumfer- 
ence, are said to have been originally washed by the sea, 
from which they are now about one mile distant. This city 
was buried under ashes and pumice stones, during the year 
79,as has been already mentioned ; and accidentally disco- 
vered, by some peasants, in 1750, as they were cultivating a 
vineyard near the Sarno. The excavation of this interesting 
city was attended with much less expense than that of Hercu- 
jlaneum; because the ashes and pumice-stones which en- 
tombed it were not more than from twelve to fifteen feet 
deep; and so easy was it to remove them, that the citizens 
who survived the eruption of 79, evidently disentombed and 
took away a considerable portion of their moveable property ; 
though they seem to have made no effort toward repairing the 
mischief done totheir houses ; an extraordinary circumstance, 
as the roofs only were destroyed. ‘The most interesting 
parts hitherto laid open of this ill-fated city, have been dis- 
plaved to view hy the French; who uncovered its walls, am- 
phitheatre, forum, basilica, and adjoining temples, together 
with the double row of sept ‘chres on the outside of the Her- 
culaneum gate. Still, however, several streets remain buried; 
but excavations are going on daily; and were a thousand la- 
bourers employed, it is supposed that the whole town might 
be laid open ina twelvemonth. The streets are straight, and 
paved with lava, having on each side raised footways, usually 
composed of pozzolana and small pieces of brick, or marble. 
The via appia, (which traverses this town, and extends to 
Brundusium,) is broad: but the other streets are narrow; 
carnage wheels have worn traces in their pavement; and from 
these traces it appears, that the distance between the wheels 
of ancient carriages was not four feet. The houses alread 
excavated are, generally speaking, small; most of them, how- 
ever, were evidently the habitations of shopkeepers; but 
those which belonset to persons of a higher class‘are usually 
adorned with a vestibule, or portico, supported by columns of 
brick, stuccoed and painted ; an open quadrangle, with a sup- 
ply of water for the family in its centre ; and, on the sides of 
kit quadrangle, and behind it, are sitting-rooms, bed-rooms, 

Kchens, &c. ; which appear to have had little or no light, 
€xcept what the quadrangle afforded. Every apartment is 
role, with mosaics* ; the walls are stuccoed, painted, and 
ey ng polished ; the ceilings arched, the roofs flat, and 
wih +l iouses have two stories. The windows appear to 
oe provided with wooden shutters, like those of Her- 
hens yen ; ae few, however, had glass; which seems to 
split og Pa and not transparent: others had isinglass 
painting, | 9 plates; and, what appears extraordinary, the 
ae ns. n the large houses, with a very few exceptions, are 

re elegant than those in the small ones.’ 


ws the objects most worthy of notice, we shall 
Y select the account of the tragic theatre :— 


‘This edifice ; 
his edifice is much larger than the comic theatre, and, in 


* ‘The 
patterns of these i 
earce two of them alike. mosaics are remarkably elegant, and 





oint of architecture, one of the most beautiful structtires « 

ompeii. It was lined throughout with white marble, anc 
still exhibits the consular seats, the orchestra, containing place: 
where the curtain seems to have been fixed, the stage, which 
appears to have been adorned with statues*, the dressing 
rooms, the benches for patricians in the lower part of the 
Cavea, and those for the inferior classes of people in the up- 
per part; the egress for patricians, the egress aiid stairs for 
plebeians, the gallery round the tep of the building for-tadies, 
the stairs which led to this gallery, and the blocks of-ntarble 
projecting from its wall, so as to support the woodwork to 
which, in case of rain or intense heat, an awning was fastened +. 
The orchestra, as was usual in ancient theatres, is inclosed be- 
tween dwarf-walls, and divides the stage from that portion of 
the edifice which contained the audience. The stage, like 
those of modern days, is higher at the upper ‘han at the lower 
end, very wide, but so shallow that much scenery could not 
have been used ; although the ancients changed their scenes 
by aid of engines, with which they turned the partition, called 
the scena, round at pleasure. ‘There are three entrances 
for the actors, all in front; and behind the stage were the 
dressing rooms. ‘This theatre is built on the side of a bill, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Greeks: and on the top of this 
hill was an extensive portico, (the columns of which remain,) 
destined, perhaps, to shelter the spectators in wet weather, 
and likewise to serve as a public waik; the view it commands 
being delightful.’ 

From a careful examinatien of the houses, shops, furni- 
ture, implements of husbandry, &c. in Pompeii, which 
are exactly similar to those of the present day, it appears 
that customs and manners have undergone but little va- 


riation for the last two thousand years :— 


‘ The practice of consulting augurs, and that of hiring per- 
sons to weep at funerals, are still kept up in the mountainous 
and secluded parts of ‘Vuscany ; and the Tuscan cattle, when 
destined for slaughter, are frequently adorned with chaplets 
of flowers precisely as the aneients used to adorn their victinis 
for sacrifice. ‘The Roman butchers, likewise, still wear the 
dress, and use the knife of Heathen sacrificing priests. ‘The 
old Roman custom of not eating above one regular meal a-day, 
and that about the ninth hour of Italy, (three o’clock with us) 
is kept up by many of the Italians: and, during the month of 
May, it is common to see peasants dressed, as in former times, 
like Pan, satyrs, &c.’ 

At Pestum, Mrs. Starke dined in the celebrated Tem- 
ple of Neptune. The great antiquity of Pastum, and 
the uncertainty as to what its remaining edifices originally 
were, and to whom they belonged, are prettily alluded to 
in the following imitation of an Italian sonnet :— 


««« Say, Time—whose, once, yon stately pile,” I cried, 
‘Which, now, thou crumblest, ruthless, with the soi)?” 
He answer’d not—but spread his pinions wide, 
And flew, with eager haste, to ampler spoil. 
“« Say, then, prolific Fame, whose breath supplies 
Life to each work of wonder—what were those ?”’— 
Abash’d, with blushes only she replies, 
Like one whose bosom heaves with secret throes. 
Lost in amaze, I turn’d my steps aside ; 
When round the Pile I saw Oblivion glide, 
And scatter poppies o’er each, vacant shrine— 
“¢ Speak !”’ I exciaim’d—* for once, mute nymph, reveaf— 
Yet wherefore from thy lips remove the seal ?— 
Whose once it was avails not—now ’tis thine !”” 


* ©The partition between the players’ dressing rooms and the 
stage was called the scena; aud decorated with statues, columns, 
&e. for a tragedy; and, for a comedy, with cottages and pastoraf 


scenery.’ 
+ ‘ The Campanians invented awnings for theatres, to guard the 


spectators from the rays of the sun; but were iv consequence called 
effeminate.’ 
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But they that by the poore-iman’s downefall rise, 

Haue sadder epitaphes caru’d on their chests: 

As, here the widow, here the orphan lyes. 

Who sees their wealth, their avarice detests . 

Whilst th’ iniur’d for revenge urge heauen with cryes; 
And, through itt’s gvilt, th’ oppressour’s mind ne’er rests. 


PIL PLODPLLPPPA LOL OLE LEAL LLL ALS? 


Travels on the Continent: written for the Use «nd Parti- 
cular Information of Travellers. By Mariana Starke. 
(Concluded from p. 342.) 
Arter exploring with attentive minuteness the ruins of 
Herculaneum, Mrs. Starke made a similar excursion to 
Pompeii, which she describes in her usual faithful and 


. J 1] . — 
intelligent manne) 


‘Pompeii appears to have been a large, populous, and 
handsome maritime city, situated near the mouth of the Sar- 
no, anciently Sarnus; and its walls, four miles in circumfer- 
ence, are said to have been originally washed by the sea, 
from which they are now about one mile distant. ‘This city 
was buried under ashes and pumice stones, during the year 
79,as has been already mentioned ; and accidentally disco- 
vered, by some peasants, in 1750, as they were cultivating a 
vineyard near the Sarno. ‘The excavation of this interesting 
city was attended with much less expense than that of Hercu- 
janeum; because the ashes and pumice-stones which en- 
tombed it were not more than from twelve to fifteen feet 
deep; and so easy was it to remove them, that the citizens 
who survived the eruption of 79, evidently disentombed and 
took away a considerable portion of their moveable property ; 
though they seem to have made no effort toward repairing the 
mischief done totneir houses ; an extraordinary circumstance, 
as the roofs only were destroyed. The most interesting 
parts hitherto laid open of this ill-fated city, have been dis- 
plaved to view by the French; who uncovered its walls, am- 
phitheatre, forum, basilica, and adjoining temples, together 
with the double row of sepu'chres on the outside of the Her- 
culaneum gate. Still, however, several streets remain buried; 
but excavations are going on daily; and were a thousand la- 
bourers employed, it is supposed that the whole town might 
be laid open in atwelvemonth. ‘The streets are straight, and 
paved with lava, having on each side raised footways, usually 
composed of pozzolana and small pieces of brick, or marble. 
lhe via appia, (which traverses this town, and extends to 
Brundusium,) is broad: but the other streets are narrow; 
carriage wheels have worn traces in their pavement; and from 
tnese traces it appears, that the distance between the wheels 
of ancient carriages was not four feet. The houses already 
excavated are, generally speaking, small ; most of them, how- 
ever, were evidently the habitations of shopkeepers; but 
‘nose which belonged to persons of a higher class‘are usually 
adorned with a vestibule, or portico, supported by columns of 
brick, stuccoed and painted ; an open quadrangle, with a sup- 
ro of water for the family in its centre; and, on the sides of 
oe quaarangle, and behind it, are sitting-rooms, bed-rooms, 
pore ney ; which appear to have had little or no light, 
saan : Sa the quadrangle afforded. Every apartment is 
beweiitcne — ; the walls are stuccoed, painted, and 
but few 4 po ished ; the ceilings arched, the roofs flat, and 
‘eu one neve two stories. ‘The windows appear to 
sthiacion putin ed with wooden shutters, like those of Her- 
have heen thick” few, however, had glass; which seems to 
split inte bn ; and not transparent: others had isinglass 
Paintings in "9 p ates; and, what appears extraordinary, the 
ath mare o1 1€ large houses, with a very few exceptions, are 

© elegant than those in the small ones.’ 


mt the objects most worthy of notice, we shall 
Y select the account of the tragic theatre :— 


‘This edifice ; 
ls edifice is much larger than the comic theatre, and, in 


* ‘The 
patterns of these mosai d 
*earce two of them alike.’ Osaics are remarkably elegant, ap 





oint of architecture, one of the most beautiful structures a 

ompeii. It was lined throughout with white marble, and 
still exhibits the consular seats, the orchestra, containing places 
where the curtain seems to have been fixed, the stage, which 
appears to have been adorned with statues*, the dressing 
rooms, the benches for patricians in the lower part of the 
Cavea, and those for the inferior classes of people in the up- 
per part; the egress for patricians, the egress and stairs for 
plebeians, the gallery round the tep of the building for ladies, 
the stairs which led to this gallery, and the blocks of-ntmrble 
projecting from its wall, so as to support the woodwork to 
which, in case of rain or intense heat, an awning was fastened +. 
The orchestra, as was usual in ancient theatres, is inclosed be- 
tween dwarf-walls, and divides the stage from that portion of 
the edifice which contained the audience. The stage, like 
those of modern days, is higher at the upper ‘han at the lower 
end, very wide, but so shallow that much scenery could not 
have been used ; although the ancients changed their scenes 
by aid of engines, with which they turned the partition, called 
the scena, round at pleasure. ‘There are three entrances 
for the actors, all in front; and behind the stage were the 
dressing rooms. ‘This theatre is built on the side of a bill, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Greeks: and on the top of this 
hill was an extensive portico, (the columns of which remain,) 
destined, perhaps, to shelter the spectators in wet weather, 
and likewise to serve as a public waik; the view it commands 
being delightful.’ 

From a careful examinatien of the houses, shops, furni- 
ture, implements of husbandry, &c. in Pompeii, which 
are exactly similar to those of the present day, it appears 
that customs and manners have undergone but little va- 
riation for the last two thousand years :— 


‘ The practice of consulting augurs, and that of hiring per- 
sons to weep at funerals, are still kept up in the mountainous 
and secluded parts of ‘Tuscany , and the ‘Tuscan cattle, when 
destined for slaughter, are frequently adorned with chaplets 
of flowers precisely as the ancients used to adorn their victinis 
for sacrifice. ‘The Roman butchers, likewise, still wear the 
dress, and use the knife of Heathen sacrificing priests. ‘The 
old Roman custom of not eating above one regular meal a-day, 
and that about the ninth hour of Italy, (three o’clock with us) 
is kept up by many of the Italians: and, during the month of 
May, it iscommon to see peasants dressed, as in former times, 
like Pan, satyrs, &c.’ 

At Pestum, Mrs. Starke dined in the celebrated Tem- 
ple of Neptune. The great antiquity of Pastum, and 
the uncertainty as to what its remaining edifices originally 
were, and to whom they belonged, are prettily alluded to 
in the following imitation of an Italian sonnet :-— 


««« Say, Time—whose, once, yon stately pile,” I cried, 
‘Which, now, thou crumblest, ruthless, with the soil?” 
He answer’d not—but spread his pinions wide, 
And flew, with eager haste, to ampler spoil. 
“« Say, then, prolific Fame, whose breath supplies 
Life to each work of wonder—what were those ?””— 
Abash’d, with blushes only she replies, 
Like one whose bosom heaves with secret throes. 
Lost in amaze, I turn’d my steps aside ; 
When round the Pile I saw Oblivion glide, 
And scatter poppies o’er each vacant shrine— 
« Speak !”’ 1 exciaim’d—* for once, mute nymph, reveaf— 
Yet wherefore from thy lips remove the seal ?— 
Whose once it was avails not—now ’tis thine!” 


* ©The partition between the players’ dressing rooms and the 
stage was called the scena; aud decorated with statues, columns, 
&ec. for a tragedy; and, for a comedy, with cottages and pastorat 
scenery.” 

+ ‘ The Campanians invented awnings for theatres, to guard the 
spectators from the rays of the san; but were iu consequeuce cailed 
effeminate.’ 
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From Rome, Mrs. Starke travelled through Perugia to 
Florence, and, afterwards returned through Germany to 
England. This line of route appears to have been tra- 
versed too hastily to afford the author an opportunity of 


observing the objects most worthy of notice, sufficiently 
to describe them so copiously as those of Italy. At Dres- 


den, there is a collection of Dresden china from its com- 


metnacement, by J. F. Bottcher, in 1701, to the present 
period. The inventor of this china was an apothecary’s 
maw at Berlin, who finding himself suspected of being 


able to make gold, deemed it prudent to retire to | 


™ 


the transmutation of metals, he happened, in the course 

of his studies, to discover the art of making Dresden 

china, and which has since been so much celebrated. 
Under the head Hamburg, we are told that,— 


‘There are large numbers of storks on the banks of the 
Elbe, and in the city of Hamburg; and, what is remarkable, 
these birds are held in such veneration by the common peo- 
ple, that they would probably murder any foreigner who at- 
te;npted shooting a stork. 

‘ ‘The filial piety of this fowl has Jong been celebrated ; and 
its Sagacity in other instances seems equally extraordinary, 
sudgingNrom the following circumstance. A wild stork was 
brought by a farmer into his poultry-yard, to be the compa- 
nion of a tame one he had long kept there; but the tame 
stork, disliking the idea of a rival, fell upon the stranger, and 
Seat him so unmercifully that he was compelled to take wing, 
and with some difficulty got away. About four months after- 
ward, however, he returned to the poultry-yard, recovered 
of his wounds, anil attended by three other storks, who no 
sooner alighted than they fell upon the tame stork and killed 
him!” 


The appendix consists principally of directions to tra- 
vellers, which cannot fail of being of considerable service 
to therm ; but as it does not afiord materials for extract, 
we conclude our notice with recommending the work as a 
Travellers’ Vade-mecum, which they will do well to pos- 
sess. 

A Circumstantial Narrative of the Campaign in Saxony, 
in the year 1813. By Baron Odeleben. 
(Concluded from p. 339.) 
Ow the expiration of the period of the armistice, Bona- 
parte marched into Silesia, to commence offensive opera- 
tions; but the allied forces making a demonstration in the 
neighbourhood of Dresden, obliged him to make a rapid 
return to its relief. Jt was known to him that his rival, 
General Moreau, had arrived, and was to oppose him, but 
this did not excite any surprize or uneasiness. The battle 
of Dresden followed, in which Napoleon took sixteen or 
twenty thousand prisoners, ten pieces of cannon, and 
some colours. In this battle, it is known that Moreau 
fell, bat Baron Odeleben passes over any remarks on that 
ecircumstance, which he only mentions incidentally. The 


laconic and confident manner in which Napoleon spoke of 


his successes appears in a message he sent to Dresden, 
when he had imade some significant progress, It was as 
follows,—‘ We are at Bautzen, the enemy retreats into 
Bohemia by way of Nieustact, and the other road ;—he is 
going to the devil !’ 

The French army now concentrated 1 the neighbours 
hood of Leipsic, and, a few days previous to the memor- 
able battie, which took place there, the King of Naples 
had an affair with the enemy, in which he narrowly es- 


caped :— 





Ovesden; where, being ordered to prepare a powder for | 





——— 


‘The King of Naples, as well as many of the French, ¢ 
vinced of the weakness of the cavalry, which became Pinon 
nually more perceptible, confided in six regiments of the old 
troops of that arm, whose valour was approved, and which 
had just arrived from Spain, under the command of Marsha! 
Augereau. ‘The King, with his ordinary boldness, put hii. 
self at their head, and wished to overthrow the brave Russian 
and Prussian combined cavalry. Indeed, accompanied by 4 
small escort, he exposed his own person in such a manner 
that an enemy’s squadron, recognising him by his splendid 
dress, and the party which attended him, gave him chase, Ap 
officer at the head of the squadron, eagerly pursued the King, 
who, at the moment that his escort faced about, found himself 
in the rear, accompanied by asingle horseman. In the ent}. 
cing hope of making hin prisoner, the officer, who was pur- 
suing him with the greatest celerity, several times called out, 
“Stop, King! stop!’ At that moment his crown was in 
danger. ‘The officer had already received a cut from the dra- 
goon, and as he would not desist from his purpose, the latter 
thrust his sabre through his body. He fell dead, and the next 
day his horse was mounted by the faithful servant aboye-men. 
tioned, from whose own mouth f have this relation, which 
has also been confirmed to me by other persons. ‘The King 
made him his equerry on the spot, and promised him a pen- 
sion from the city of Naples; Napoleon gave him the deco- 
ration of the legion of honour.’ 


On the morning of the 18th of October, Napoleon was 
on horseback so early as two o’clock. At day break, the 
grand and decisive engagement began, which was to tear 
from his brow the laurel crown of conquest, with which 
fortune had invested 1t :— 


‘The number of French combatants may be rated at 160 or 
(70,000 men; that of their opponents doubtless more than 
doubled this estimate; so that a half million of men, or even 
nore, assisted at this scene of carnage. What a battle! ‘The vast 
extent of the ground on which it was fought does not allow us 
to calculate, with precision, the losses ot that day. At least, 
it would be necessary to have recourse to the most authentic 
sources to forma calculation of them. But the loss of the 
French must have been immense, were it only on account of 
the disadvantage of the ground, aad the violence of the attacks. 
Among the distinguished officers who were killed, or died 
shortly after in consequence of their wounds, I have been in- 
formed, were Generals Delmas, Daubry, Frederic, and Ro- 
chambeau. ‘There were a great number wounded.’ 


The following account of Bonaparte, at the close of the 
battle, will be read with much interest :— 


‘It was night; the muttering thunder of the artillery ceased, 
some reports of musketry alone were heard. The earth and 
heavens were gradually lighted up by the fires, which ap- 
peared to issue from the bowels of the earth. Napoleon had 
already communicated to Prince Berthier his intention of re- 
treating, who delivered the order to some adjutants, with his 
usual brevity, by the side of a watch-fire. Around him reign- 
ed a deep silence. Sorbierand Dulauloy, generals of artillery, 
affirmed, that the battle might have been renewed, if 50 or40,000 
fresh troops, and some hundreds of ammunition waggons, 
could have been brought up; but the French had neither the 
one nor the other. A bench was brought to the Emperor, “ 
which he threw himself, oppressed with sleep, and ag ae 
by the efforts of the preceding day. His hands were place¢, 
folded negligently, upon his breast. At that moment, othe 
peared merely like any other man, borne down by the weig! 
of misfortane. ‘Lhe generals preserved a mourntul aon igh 
and, at some distance, the report of cannon, and the noise 0 
retreating troops, might be heard. At the endoia — 
an hour, Napoleon awoke, and threw an astonished look 
the circle which surrounded him, as if he would have sal : 
‘© Do I really wake, or is this but a dream?” However, : 
imunediately recovered himself, and directed, at the sam 
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moment, an officer to repair to the King of Saxony, to ac- 
quaint him with what was passing, and that he could not pay 
him a visit on that day. 

The gallant Prince Poniatowski, nephew to the last 
King of Poland, had the most difficult point to defend 
during this disastrous battle; but with his little corps of 
Polish infantry, he performed prodigies of valour. The 
particulars of the death of this Prince, who drew his sword 
with the view of restoring his fallen country to her rank 
and independence among nations, is thus related by his 
Aid-de-camp :-— 

‘On the memorable 19th of October, when the French army 
began to retreat, the Prince was charged by Napoleon with 
the defence of that part of the suburbs of Leipsic which lies 
nearest the Borna road. For this purpose, he had only 2,000 
Polish infantry assigned him. Perceiving the French columns 
on his left flank in full retreat, and the bridge completely 
choked up with their artillery and carriages, so that there was 
no possibility of getting over it, he drew his sabre, and turn- 
ing to the officers who were about him, ‘ Gentlemen,” said 
he, ‘it is better to fall with honour.’?’ With these words he 
rushed, at the head of a few Polish cuirassiers, and the officers 
surrounding him, upon the advancing columns of the allies. 
He had been previously wounded on the 14th and 16th, and 
on this occasion also received a musket-ball in his left arm 
He nevertheless pushed forward, but found the suburbs full 
of the allied troops, who hastened up to take him prisoner. 
He cut his way through them, received another wound, 
through his cross, threw himself into the Pleisse, and, with 
the assistance of his officers, reached the opposite bank in 
safety, leaving his horse behind in the river. Though much 
exhausted, he mounted another, and proceeded to the Elster, 
which was already lined by Saxon and Prussian riflemen. See- 
ing them coming upon him on all sides, he plunged into the 
river, and instantly sunk, together with his horse. Several 
officers, who threw themselves in after him, were likewise 
drowned, and others were taken on the bank or in the water. 
The body of the Prince was found on the fifth day (October 
24th,) and taken out of the water by a fisherman. He was 
dressed in his gala-uniform, the epaulets of which were stud- 
ded with diamonds ; his fingers were covered with rings set 
with brilliants, and his pockets contained snuff-boxes of great 
value, and other trinkets. Many of those articles were ea- 
gerly purchased by Polish officers who were made prisoners, 
evidently for the purpose of being transmitted to his family, 


$0 that the whole produced the fisherman a very considerable 
SumnN. 


The retreat of the French army was rapid and disas- 
trous ; on the 23d of October, at half past two o’clock in 
the morning, Napoleon and his staff arrived at Erfurt, 
after a painful march, conducted through slippery ways, 
and in the midst of a dark night :— , 


‘ The Emperor passed the 23d and 24th of October at his 
pence, entirely devoted to business. He seldom shewed 
imselfat the window. The state in which the troops ap- 
 , “ho passed before the door of the palace, the avidity 
‘which they fell upon the few provisions that they received 
i the stores, was for him a subject of vexation. The arri- 
hte ag famished men, in tattered clothes, excited com- 
euffic; on. ‘The clothing and biscuit distributed were not 
r cient for all; hence disputes and endless quarrels arose. 
“soma ae since his elevation, had neither ex erienced 
ines se oy P rysical exhaustion ; he, whose staff designated 
naille — urned without arms, by the title of the sacre‘ca- 
had he | nes mob, now perceived how much this retreat 
ation toe gd 7 hen it was observed to him, that the distri- 
igre o- orfurt had restored the troops, in some degree, 
er; he peevishly exclaimed— But they are a set of 


a r : . e os 
Rhine g they are going to the devil—I am losing as far as the 
c 80,090 men in this way ’ 
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‘ Notwithstanding this, his military genius already began to 
indulge in new schemes. ‘* Between this and the month of 
May,”’ said he, “‘ Ishall have an army of 250,000 fighting men 
on the Rhine.” How much were his expectations deceived ! 

‘On the whole, he exhibited a mildness,—I am almost 
tempted to say, an inconceivable patience. He appeared to 
take pleasure in the conversation that was addressed to him, 
even when it turned upon peace, and the necessity which all 
the world had for it, or on the situation of the interior of 
France and her institutions.’ 


The second part of this work consists of a ‘ Narrative 
of the Events that occurred at Dresden, in :he year 1813, 
by an eye-witness,’ It illustrates and forms a natural sup- 
plement to Baron Odeleben’s narrative. Previous to the 
French qu'tting Dresden, Davoust blew up the bridge, 
which was said to be a chef-d'euvre of architecture. The 
author’s description of the scene is sufficiently elevated ; 
it is as follows :— 


‘An undulating flash, as it were, of lightning, bursts up- 
wards from the hollowed pier; a thick. smoke conceals the 
bridge from every eye. A spout of fire, of dazzling white- 
ness, ascends, and is followed by a column of flanie ;. the pier 
seems to dilate withthe force of the powder. ‘The blaze pe- 
netrates through the chasms of the disjointed stones; the 
nearest arches are raised up. ‘These enormous masses are 
buried in the foaming torrent with the crash of thunder, and 
dense clouds of smoke veil the still yawning abyss which has 
received them.’ 


The manners of the Cossacks, who were the first to en- 
ter Dresden, was such as made them welcoine visitors ra- 
ther than troublesome guests :— 


‘Ifa Cossack had a plentiful ration of brandy, bread, het- 
ring, and onions, allotted to him, he was contented, if to 
these was added a piece of boiled fish, he became a happy 
man. For these religious observers of Lent, would not for 
the world have touched meat. The Cossacks, young and 
old, are distinguished by a great partiality for children ; they 
played with them, and bore all the sallies of their petulance 
without ever being out of humour: they would carry them in 
their arms for hours together, caressing them, and speaking to 
them in Russ, and endeavouring to make them prattle. Before 
sun-set they commonly assembled in groups, for the purpose 
of singing their hymns or wariike songs; the melody of 
which is often verv expressive. The ablest singer stands in 
the centre and leads the rest. Before the gates of the city, 
the most active were seen dancing tothe sound of a wretched 
violin. During these dances, they place themselves in such 
attitudes as, from the particular make of their clothes, are not 
decorous for every eye.’ 


Of the military ardour of the Prussian youth, the fol- 
lowing is astriking anecdote :— 

‘The composition of the chasseurs of the guard afforded 
some idea of the sacrifices which Prussia had made, and of the 
spirit which had been diffused through all classes of the inhab.- 
tants. Nearly a thousand young persons, in the number ot 
whom were seen the sons of the best families, marched with 
ardour to the contest, and ofthese but a few hundreds escaped 
death. {Phe divisions of volunteers, clothed in black, were 
still more numerous; different provinces had untied to raise 
them ; the greater part of these young persons had quitted 
the peaceful halls of the colleges and universities; several 
distinguished men of Jetters, for instance, Messicurs Steffens 
and Jahn, repaired, among the number of the oifcers, to the 
field ofhonour. The word of command was received, by the 
young soldier, from that mouth which had instructed him oe 
the forms of the school. These volunteers ardently desited te 
be engaged, but they did not yet appear accustomed to severe 
discipline : and several of them were of sucha tender age, 
that it could not be expecied they would long be able to sup- 
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rt the fatigues of war. ‘The number of young persons who, 
Fred by existing circumstances, had followed the army-from 
Silesia, but whose strength did not equal their enthusiasm, was, 
I believe, very considerable. A boy ten years of age was 
seen, at Dresden, supplicating the officers, with tears in his 
eyes, to receive him among the volunteers, and if he was not 
old enough to carry a ales to give him at least a drum ; 
every one, of course, rejected him, for he was not even 
strong enough to serve as a drummer, but he still persisted in 
his request. Another child, who had eloped from Breslau to 
follow the army, was advertised by his parents in the public 


papers.’ 

The Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia entered 
Dresden on Easter eve, when the city was illuminated, 
The words, ‘ Deliver us from evil’ formed one of the in- 
scriptions displayed on the occasion :— 


‘ On the following morning, the Russians celebrated Easter. 
At break of day, the soldiers appeared most carefully dressed, 
and the Cossacks, the strictest observers of the religious rites 
of their country, were especially observed purchasing eggs to 
present to their comrades, or milk to prepare the pascha, or 
feast of Pentecost. The Russians every where were seen ac- 
costing each other in the streets, without distinction of rank, 
with the salutation, Christos woskres, ‘« Christ is risen,’? which 
was followed by the reply Jstinnoe woskres, ‘* Yes, truly, He 
isrisen.”’ In this manner the elegantly dressed officer saluted 
the bearded Cossack, covered with his mantle of stuff. The 
Emperor himself did honour to this custom of hiscountry, and 
having, after midnight, assisted at the solemn mass of Easter, 
inthe Greek chapel prepared in an apartment of the Bruhl 
Palace, which he inhabited, he addressed this pious salutation 
to all the officers present. The feast of Easter morning was 
celebrated by the priests of several Russian regiments, in 
another chapel prepared at the residence of Prince Maximi- 
han. It issaid, that Easter was celebrated in the same man- 
ner in all the other towns of Saxony, in which any Russian 
troops were quartered ; but no part of the observance of this 
festival was so remarkable as at Grossenhain, where, at the 
request of the Russian commandant, it was solemnized in a 
Protestant church ; an ecclesiastic of the place, who presided, 
found means to make it as edifying to his parishioners, as it 
was to the strangers.’ 

The remainder of the second and last volume of this 
work, 1s filled with the details of the subsequent events. 
These are principally from the ¢ eye witness;’ with a sup- 
plementary chapter by the editor, notes by the French 
editor, and an Appendix of Documents and State Pa- 
pers. This unnecessary accumulation of accounts of the 
same events, can only have been made to enlarge the 
size of the work. Indeed, there is a great deal of what is 
termed * bookmaking’ in it, and a great want of arrange- 
ment. The frequent notes that are introduced by the 
author, editor, and translator, (nine tenths of which might 
be very well dispensed with,) render it difficult to ascer- 
tain, at all times, on whese authority any circumstance is 
related. Of the narrative of Baron Odeleben, we can 
speak with unmixed praise, but all the rest is ‘ but lea- 
— and prunello,’ and bad much better have been omit- 
ted, 
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Miscellanies in Prose and Verse ; by Thomas Jones. 12mo. 
pp. 144. London, 1820. 


Tuis collection of poems and essays are stated to have 
been written at various periods, for the author’s amuse- 
ment ; and are now ushered into the world, in the hope 
of turning his labours to advantage, Most happy shall 





at a 
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we feel if these hopes are realized, since the productions 
many of them, possess considerable merit, and the author 
is deserving of patronage. Some of these poems have, we 
believe, appeared in periodical prints, and of the ballads, 
&ec. many have been set to music, and sung at the the. 
atres royal. ‘The essays are generally of a moral nature, 
The poems are of all classes; we select two as specimens; 
the one pathetic, the other amatory :-— 


‘THE MANIAC OF THE MOOR. 


‘ THE maid who sighs in yonder moor, 
Tho’ born to taste life’s early sweets, 

Of hope bereft—cold—cold—and poor, 
Now starts from ev’ry smile she meets ; 

Full many an air she sweetly sings, 
Where gushing waters fearless roam, 

Then briskly o’er the meadow springs, 
And seeks—but never finds a home. 

That form, once modest, mild, and fair, 
Of purity was once possess’d ; 

But falsehood brought the fiend despair, 
And pluck’d each bloom that deck’d her breast ; 

Now houseless o’er the dreary waste, 
Or »y the cascades’ fearless foam, 

With twigs she decks her form in haste, 
And seeks—but never finds a home.’ 


‘LIVE AND LOVE. 
‘Who that knows the thrilling touch, 
Which woman’s love can give, 
Would wish to live for aught so much, 
As bid those beauties live. 
For what is life, which all so prize, 
And all who live approve, 
Without the fire of woman’s eyes, 
‘To bid man live and love.’ 


We ouglit to add, that this volume is very neatly print- 
ed, and is embellished with a portrait of the author. As 
the author, in one of his essays on Vanity, censures 
this passion strongly, we could have wished that this in- 
stance of it in himself had not been exhibited. 


CLEC LE EBIAD PLEA FACE LOLOL ELL DLL LEH 


Michael Howe, the last and worst of the Bush Rangers of 
Van Diemen’s Land. Narrative of the Chief Atrocities 
committed by this Great Murderer and his Associates, 
during a Period of Six Years, in Van Diemen’s Land. 
From authentic sources of information. Hobart Town. 
Printed by Andrew Bent. 12mo,. 1818. 


(From the last number of the Quarterly Review, just published.) 


Tuis is the greatest literary curiosity that has yet come 
before us—the first child of the press of a state only fif- 
teen years old! It will of course be reprinted here ;—but 
our copy, the copy penes nos, is a genuine Caxton, rarts~ 
simus—nay more, it hath the title-page. Few impressions 
were thrown off at the Hobart ‘Town press, for the settle- 
ment does not greatly abound in readers; and we, there- 
fore, recommend the Roxburghe Club to apply early for 
a copy, for this little book will assuredly be the‘ Reynarde 
the Foxe’ of Australian bibliomaniacs, 

Van Diemen’s Land, (of which Hobart Town forms 
the capital,) is an island nearly as large as Ireland, to the 
south of the colony of New South Wales, better know" 
to our readers, perhaps, by the name of Botany Bay; ec 
separated from the continent of New Holland by a str! 
of sixty miles in width, called after its enterprising disco- 
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verer, Mr. Bass, and a dependency upon that colony, 
from which it was sub-colonized. The island was first 
yisited by Lieutenant Flinders and Mr, Bass, at the close 
of the year 1798, Ina small decked boat, built at Nor- 
folk Island, of the elegant fir of that country. The first 
European settlement was made at Risdon Cove, in the 
River Derwent, on the south-east side of the island, in 
1803, by Captain John Bowen, of the navy, who was sent 
from Port Jackson for that purpose, by Governor King ; 
but on the arrival of Lieutenant Colonel Collins, the au- 
thor of the * Account of New South Wales,’ it was re- 
moved to Sullivan Cove, where the rising town of Hobart 





now stands. ; . 
The natives of Van Diemen’s Land are few in number, 


considering the extent of country which they yet hold free 
from European invasion. It is probable that their ex- 
treme wretchedness forbids their increase. They have 
been always hostilely inclined, and by no means avail 
themselves of the freedom of our streets and houses, like 
the natives of Port Jackson. This feeling is ascribed toa 
fatal quarrel at the first settling, in which several of them 
were killed, and the memory of which has been kept alive 
by occasional encounters in the interior, between them and 
the solitary Europeans employed as stock-keepers. These 
are frequently assaulted by spears and stones, and are com- 
pelled to use fire-arms in their defence. The two parties 
livein mutual suspicion and dread ; and time and conci- 
liation towards such of the natives as afford opportunities 
of intercourse, can alone obliterate the present impression 
of long cherished animosity. Some intercourse has lately 
been effected with those of the western coast, and they ap- 
pear free from all oppression of the colonists. Hence it 
would seem that, on the other side of the island, the na- 
tive hostility arises from some ancient grudge, particularly 
since, from the difficult, if not wholly impracticable nature 
of the western range of mountains, it is very doubtful 
whether the tribes have any communication, unless by the 
northern extremity of the island. The savages do not eat 
the cattle or sheep; but they often destroy them and 
burn the carcasses. They subsist chiefly on Kangaroos, 
opossum, and * such small deer,’ down to the kangaroo- 
rat, migrating, in times of scarcity, to the coast for fish. 
The great difference between the Indians of Van Die- 
men’s Land and those of New Holland, though the coun- 
tres are separated by a strait not a hundred miles wide, 
and studded with islands, by means of which canoes might 
safely pase, and though the rest of nature’s productions are 
nearly the same in both lands, affords a subject of curious 
speculation. The islanders resemble the African Negro in 
Physiognomy, much more than the natives of the conti- 
sent; andthe hair ef the former is woolly, whereas that of 
the latter is coarse and straight. Both races are equally 
free from any tradition of origin, or acquaintance with 
each other, although their barbarism seems at the extreme 
pitch, Their languages are entirely different, and it is 
poble that they never had any connection with each 
r, 
| Bs similar phenomenon occurs in the Great Andaman 
— in the Bay of Bengal, whither the native Indian 
wc are ow transported, The barbarism of the few 
ley ion. of this island, is said to be equal to that of the 
wat landers ; and the following passages from Symes’s 
of Var pay Ava, might have been written of the natives 
lemen’s Land, 


a” ant . ‘ > 
heir sole occupation is to rove along the margin of 





the sea, in quest of a precarious mreal of fish. In stature 
they seldom exceed five feet. Their limbs are dispropor- 
tionately slender, their bellies protuberant, with high 
shoulders and large heads; and, strange to find -in this 
part of the world, they are a degenerate race of Negroes 
with woolly hair, flat noses, and thick lips. They. go quite 
naked, and are insensible of any shame from exposure. 
Hunger may, (but these instances are rare,) indace them 
to put themselves in the power of strangers; but the mo- 
nent that want is satisfied, nothing short of coercion can 
prevent them from returning to a way of hfe more conge- 
nial to their savage nature. Their habitations display lit- 
tle more ingenuity than the dens of wild beasts; four 
sticks stuck in the ground are bound together at the top, 
and fastened transversely by others, to which branches of 
trees are suspended: an opening is left on one side, just 
large enough to admit of entrance; leaves compose their 
bed. 

The reader is now prepared to enter into the little 
maiden pamphlet before us, if that epithet can, with any 
propriety, be applied to so monstrous a birth as the * Life 
of Michael Howe.’ He was born at Pontefract, in 1787, 
and was apprenticed to a merchant vessel at Hull; but 
‘he showed his indentures a fair pair of heels,’ (as Prince 
Henry says,)and entered on board a man of war, from 
which he got away as he could. He was tried at York, in 
1811, fora highway robbery, and sentenced to seven years 
transportation. He arrived in Van Diemen’s Land in 
1812, and was assigned by government as a servant to a 


tees, a6 . 
settler; from this service he absconded into the woods, and 


joined a party of twenty-eight bush-rangers, as they are 


called. In this profession he lived six years of plunder 
and cruelty, during which he appears to have twice sur- 
rendered himself tojustice, under proclamations of pardon, 
but was both times unaccountably suffered to escape again 
to the woods. It is reproachful to the government of the 
colony, to think that it was after the second of these flights 
from justice, or at Jeast from confinement, that he com- 
mitted the murder of the two men who had, as they 
thought, secured him. By this means he again escaped, 
to be shot at last by a private soldier of the 48th regi- 
nent, and another man; for so desperate was this villain, 
that he was only to be taken dead, and by stratagem. 
Howe was without a spark of even the honour of an 
outlaw; he betrayed his colleagues upon surrendering 
himself to government, and he fired upon the native girl, 
his companion, when she became an impediment to his 
flight. He was reduced at last to abandonment, even by 
his own gang; and one: hundred guineas, and, (if a con- 
vict should take him,) a free pardon and a passage to Eng- 
land, were set upon his head. He was now awretched con- 
science-haunted solitary, hiding in dingles, and only 
tracked by the sagacity of the native girl, to whom he had 
behaved so ungratefully, and who was now employed by 
the police to revenge his cruelty toher. His arms, ammu- 
nition, dogs, and knapsack were first taken from him ; 
and in the last was found a little memorandum-book of 
kangaroo skin, written by himself in kangaroo blood. It 
contained a sort of journal of his dreams, which shewed 
strongly the wretched state of his mind, and some tinc- 
ture of superstition. It appears that he frequently dreamt 
of being murdered by natives, of seeing his old compa- 
nions, of being nearly taken by a soldier; and in one in- 
stance only, humanity asserts itself even in the breast of 
Michael Howe, for we tind him recording that he dreamt 
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of his sister. It also appears from this little book, that he 
had once an idea of settling in the woods; for it contains 
long lists of such seeds as he wished to have,—vegetables, 
fruits, and even flowers! 

We are happy to hear that these bush-rangers are at 
length exterminated. They were a heavy drawback upon 
the industry of a young colony; and settlers were fain to 
pay them black-mail as a composition for escape from 
worse plunder. It was more than conjectured in Van 
Diemen’s Land, that these freebooters could not have 
maintained themselves so long, had not they found abet- 
tors, concealers, and receivers of their spoils. They 
would lift a flock of sheep from one farmer, and turn it 
into the pasture of another, marking the animals as his; 
and the destruction of this staple stock of the colony was 
immense, for the outlaws were often compelled to secrete 
themselves in recesses till a score of sheep, (sometimes 
their only fare,) was devoured or wasted by them. 





Original Communications. 


SPP PL PPP LL? 


NINE TAYLORS MAKE A MAN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Srr,—* One of the Nine,’ in your last, wishes to be 
informed ‘why it requires nine taylors to make a man ?’ 
There are several ways of telling the story, and this 
among the rest:—A party of tailors (nine in number) 
having spent the day at a convivial meeting a few miles 
out of town, were returning home in the evening, when 
they were accosted by a beggar, with ‘bless you, gentle- 
men, bestow a halfpenny on a starving wretch.’ They 
each threw hima halfpenny, upon which he exclaimed, 
‘ long life to you gentlemen, you have made a man of 
me,’—whence nine taylors make a man. T. F. H. 


BPP PP LOC OL PEP PPL EO LPCLPPLE LOO? 


THE BATHOS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—Much has been said and written respecting two- 
penny trash within a few months, and Pope said and 
wrote much respecting the Bathos in his time; but I 
think I may venture to cite an instance of language which 
will far exceed any example so satirically, though usefully 
noticed, by the author of Martinus Scriblerus. To illus- 
trate my opinion, I shall give you some extracts from a 
letter to S.C. Whitbread, Esq., said, in the Statesman, 
‘to bethe production of an elegant and accomplished 
scholar.’ For the credit of our colleges and the classical 
seminaries of this country, I sincerely trust the report to 
be unfounded ; for, first, that the author is ignorant of 
Latin, his motto, which runs thus, will fully explain, viz. 
‘ Refert tuus non credo temer /* and that this is not an er- 
ror of the press is clear, because it appears in the same 
form in a part of the ¢ Letter.’, We have been accustomed 
at Eton, to call sucha sentence dog Latin, and unless 
we could have put it into its correct reading, we should 
have disgraced the name of § Tugmutton.’ But, to the 
author’s elegance of style; after a few pages, he proceeds 
thus, ‘I iterate such periods as these perched, like an ea- 
gle, of Miltonian poesy, at a height secure from the rifling 
power of ‘Tempus,—they flit not! fadenot! By virtue’s 
bellowed amulet they are cherished ; and, Sir, in eternity’s 








a 
—— 


casket, sombre for the magical effect of comparison, the 
shall infinitely sparkle to justify a jibe of derision at the 
Lavange-browed ravager, by “hom the proudly sky-soar. 
ing battlements of Babylon and Carthage,—the mighty 
powers of Persia,—the pvradimic monument of traitor. 
pierced Ceesar’s birth-place,—and the almost adamantine 
palaces of the united three, were either secludedly sapped 
with gradually operating luxurious venom, or summarily 
blasted by Omnipotence the thunderer, and eventually le. 
velled like the pebble-slain vaunter of the Philistines, ap 
unwieldy mass of ruinated elements, subverted pageantry, 
and vanquished arrogance! doomed by the third and 
dernier of the sororal destinies, to irretrievable destruction, 
This passage which I have quoted, is not, Sir, the most 
exceptionable, but as [should fill your pages with unpro- 
fitable allusion, I will just slip over further illustrations of 
similar composition, aud, as Mr. Ferguson used to write 
when in a merry mood, I will give you a few imitations 
of that satirical bard ; and it may also be of high service 
to young writers who wish to publish words without mean- 
ing and sounds without sense; for instance, Florentian 
public—Samaritan influence—Godmighty ardour—He- 
meric Ciceronian — Panaceatic emancipation—Howard- 
clasp—coronal of Bucke—nobility-star of Columbia— 
beatific Chatham—A ppollonian idioms—Liverpoolian ha- 
rangues— Dalilah-ruined—sipped Pieria—Time’s concep- 
tion-wax, &e. &c.&c. Hold, hold; nomore,—lI think, Sir, 
youare ready to say,—you are going to turn lexicographer, 
and the Literary Chronicle into a dictionary. No, my dear 
Sir, I shall not entertain such an idea,—at least, while we 
have so elegant and accomplished a scholar as ‘ Mentor.’ 
But, Sir, you will pardon me if I give you one or two 
other specimens of advice to the young gentleman, which 
really are so amusing, that it would be a pity Mentor’s 
pamphlet should rest on his bookseller’s shelves: 
‘Scarcely will you see his prototype, and when you do, 
he will be as the moon in a sable sky,—as a rose amid 
weeds,—as a blade of verdure surrounded by desolation, 
—he will be contrasted to innumerable sciolists, that tor- 
ture the quintessence of an insolated sentence, through 
a nearly limitless oration, whose predominants may be 
thus classified: one drop from the fountain of reason In 
stupidity’s desart ; and one star SCREAMING very justly 
behind a thousand clouds, I am obscured !! !—p. 17. 
Weare told, that the ‘ stars sang together,’ in the sacred 
writings; but Mentor makes them scream, ‘ in a sublime 
effort to procure’ Mr. W.’s audience. And thus Mentor 
proceeds, by informing Mr. W, that ‘ I hate inveteracy, 
and I despise inconsiderate opposition,’ &c. p» 19. | Not 
forgetting to desire Mr. W. ‘to whip me the bigots ;" then 
asking, * have I depicted a chimera ? and I coniide in pend 
negative response.” But, finally, to be rescued from t . 
- yardoulacha-beak? of your readers, ¢1 would not isan 
every-day intellect, much less will I hazard ——* 
you, Sir, by arguing an argueless aphorism, and ven 
those persons who have a relish for the good things whit 
Mentor has provided, to the work itself. rf 
(ANTAB. 


THE ANTHEM OF ‘GOD SAVE THE KING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


= , . 2 e P \- 
Sir,—The birth- place of Homer, the deformity of “et 
chard the Third’s person, and the authorship of vivir 
Letters, are not left in greater doubt and uncertain’, 
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than the decision of the question, § Who was the author of 


the words and air of our national anthem, God Save the 
King ?” But, although the author is unknown, and ile 
riod of its being first introduced not determined with 
sufficient accuracy, yet enough is known of the latter to set 
at rest the often reiterated pretensions that have been made 
-n behalfof Heary Carey; pretensions which were not long 
£20 repeated by your contemporary, although the assertion 
had beencompletely and satisfactorily refuted, The grounds 
an which Carey’s clans rest are, that George Saville 
Carey asserted that his father, Henry Carey, was the au- 
thor of both the air and the words, and that the bass was 
the composition of Mr. John Smith, amanuensis to Han- 
lel, or rather corrected by him. As confirming in some 
Jegree this assertion, a correspondent in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, for the year 1790, who signs W., says, ‘ the 
first time [ heard the anthein of ** God save the King,” 
was about the year 1740, when it was sung by Henry Ca- 
rey, on some public occasion, at a tavern in Coralall.’ 

‘Now Carey re-published, in 1740, all the songs he had 
ever composed, in a collection entitled, * The Musical 
Century, in One Hundred English Ballads, &c.’ and had 
he been the author of this popular song, it is not hkely 
that he would have omitted it. But, to come to more 
decisive evidence. In Victor's Letters* thereis one addressed 
to Garrick, and dated in October, 1745, at the time that 
Edinburgh was occupied by the army of the Pretender. 
He says,‘ the stage at both houses is the most pious as 
well as the most loyal place in the three kingdoms. 
Twenty men appear at the end of every play; and one, 
stepping forward from the rest, with uplifted hands and 
eyes, begins singing, to an old anthem tune, the following 
words :— 

‘O Lord our God arise, 
Confound the enemies 
Of George our King. 
Send him victorious 
Happy and glorious, 
ong to reign over us, 
God save the King.’ 
_* Which are the very words and music of an old anthem 
“nat Was sung at St. James’s Chapel, for King James the 
Second, when the Prince of Orange was landed, to deli- 
ver us from Popery and slavery, which God Almighty, in 
US Soodness, was not pleased to grant.’ 

A gentleman once asked that veteran in musical science, 
Vr. Burney, then in his 87th year, whether the opinion of 
Henry Carey being the author of this air and these words, 
owe well founded ? to which Dr. Burney replied :— 

Phe late Duke of Gloucester once asked me the same 
i4estion ; and [ replied, that I knew the words were not 
“ritten for any King George. At this he expressed some 
el sige I then told him, that the earliest copy of the 

ords, weare acquainted with, begins— 


““ Godsave great James our King.” 


bon doctor then proceeded— 
bean sn well when it was first introduced, so as to 
lion 1745 od air, which was 10 the year of the rebel- 
eas pnd on ARNE then set it for the theatre ; and it 
In the str stage 7 much delight, that it was re-echoed 
that time ” oO for two or three years subsequent to 
ose > aud has continned ever since to hold its place 
“vourite with the public, as well as with scientific 
* Vol. I, p. 118, 





——— —_— 





professors, At that time I asked Dr. Arne, if he knew 
who was the composer; he said that he had not the least 
knowledge, nor could he guess at all who was the author 
or the composer, but it was a received opinion that it was 
written and composed for the Catholic Chapel of James II; 
and as his religious faith was not that of the nation, there 
might be a political reason for concealing the names of all 
those, or of any person who contributed to give interest to 
the Catholic worship; and this may in some measure ac- 
count for the author being entirely unknown*.’ 

The claim which George Saville Carey laboured to 
substantiate in favour of his father, appears nugatory, for 
we are told, in this conversation, that it first became po 
pular in 1745, and Henry Carey died in 1743. There is, 
however, sufficient evidence of the song really existing be- 
fore 1745, as Dr. Ward, in his life of Pepusch, printed in 
1740, notices a song beginning with these words, * God 
save the King;’ it is, therefore, not improbable that 
Henry Carey adopted the music, and applied the song by 
the change of a single word, George tor James. His ut~ 
most merit, however, can only be that of re-introducing 
it; and it is even questionable whether this belongs to 
him, since, in 1745, when Dr. Arne harmonized 1t for 
Drury Lane Theatre, and Dr. Burney for Covent Garden, 
it became instantly popular, and with all the claims of no- 
velty about it, which would not have been the case had 
Carey previously made it public. It was at the desire of 
Mrs. Cibber that Dr. Burney arranged the old melody 
for three voices; and it was sung at Drury Lane theatre 
in a slow and solemn manner, by Mrs. Cibber, Mr. 
Beard, and Mr. Reinhold. 

But although it is clearly proved that Carey was not 
the author of our national anthem, yet there is consider- 
able difficulty in proving who was, 

A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1795, says, 
that Dr. Cooke, of Dorset Court, assured him, that he 
believed the tune was composed by a Dr. Rogers, in the 
time of Henry VIII, and prior to the reformation. 

In Ward’s ‘ Lives of the Professors of Gresham Col- 
lege,’ in an account of Dr. John Bull, who was, in 1596, 
chosen first Professor of Music in Gresham College, and 
who was also organist to King James, there is a list of his 
musical works in manuscript, in the possession of Dr. Pe- 
pusch, and among them is one entitled, ‘ God save the 
King.’ ee 

Mr. Richard Clarke, of the Chapel Royal, is said to 
have traced the song and air tothe year 1607, when it was 
written on the escape of King James I, from the Gun- 
powder Plot,—an escape which was celebrated by the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company giving a feast to the King, 
on the 5th of July, 1007. ‘The gentlemen, boys, and 
others, of the Chapel Royal, are said to have attended in 
their surplices to sing the said *God save the King,’ 
which was written at the request of the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company. . 

Other writers have given it a more recent date; and it 
is somewhat remarkable, that the Merchant ‘Tanlors 
should not have celebrated the fortunate escape of James 
until nearly two years after it took place. There is, how- 
ever, some confirmation of its having been known so early 
as the reign of James I, In Scott’s History of Scotland, 
p. 473, after speaking of James VI's reception in Edin- 
burgh, he adds, § Bacchus sat on a gilded hogsheaa at the 


* Mr, D’Israel’s letter, Gentleman’s Magazine for 1814,—p. 108. 
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market cross, distributing wine in large bumbers, all the 
while the trumpets sounded and the people crying God 
save the King. 

Dr. Burney was of opinion that it was written for James 
II, while the Prince of Orange was expected, and this was 
the general tradition on its revival, in 1745. 

A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for 1795, says, 
‘I have often heard the late Dr. Campbell, of Queen 
Square, (a man whose knowledge was as extensive as his 
veracity was undoubted,) affirm, that he knew the tune to 
have been sung, mutatis mutandis, at the coronation of 
James II, and that he used to add, that the younger Pur- 
cell was the composer.’ Another correspondent, in the 
same work, for the year 1796, says that it was supposed to 
have been composed by Anthony Jones musician contem- 
porary with Purcell. And a third writer in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, for the year 1814, and on the same sub- 
ject, says, * To confirm the notion that the words of our 
national air of ‘* God save the King” were in popular use 
in the time of James IT, we may add this particle of infor- 
mation from the authentic memoirs of the great Duke of 
Berwick, the son of that monarch. Under the date of 
1688, he writes, that ** when James was seized on by the 
mob at Feversham, and returned to London, in passing 
through the city to go to Whitehall, the people hurried 
on in crowds to see him, crying out, * God save the 
King.’ 99 9 

Having collected all the facts with which I am ac- 
quainted, as to the authorship of this popular anthem, I 
will only remark, that I think it would be difficult to 
assign it an earlier date than the reign of James II; and 
the state of parties in that monarch’s reign was such as to 
render it very probable, that so earnest a partizan of the 
monarch as the author must have been, should feel it ne- 
cessary to conceal his name. 

London, May 22. I am, Sir, your’s &c. » 








Original Woetry. 


de ee 


THE CONTRAST. 


Ort have I blestthe happy night 
That gave Eliza to my sight; 

But better had [ curs’d the hour 

That plac’d me in a woman’s power! 
Woman’s a quicksand, to ensnare,— 
Wearing a semblance smooth and fair, 
That ev’ry fresh impression takes,— 
Till the next wave that o’er it breaks, 
Makes it as clear, as smooth, as fair, 
As if no mark had e’er been there ! 
And, tho’ destruction oft betides 

The bark that on its bosom rides,— 
Buried beneath the dark blue wave, 
No mark remains to point its grave,— 
Nor ever does regret appear, 

In one soft sigh or trickling tear. 
Man’s heart, of harder substance form’d, 
Is not, perhaps, so quickly warm’d, 
But, like the rock, when once impress’d, 
He bears the wound upon his breast ; 
And tho’ the boist’rous waves essay 
To wash it from his breast away,— 
He, sadly smiling, braves their pow’r, 
And wears it till his dying hour! 





fucen Street, Cheapside. Y.F. 


ODE TO MUSIC; 


Written at the request of a lady, and respectfully inscribed to 


her by the author. 


“* If Music be the food of Love, play on 
That strain again; it had a dying fall :— 
Oh! it came o’er my ear, like a sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 


Stealing and giving odours.” Twelfth Night. 


“© Blandé dulcedine demulcens sensus.” 


Away Cimmerian Melancholy ; 
Wrapt in clouds of blackest storm, 
Thy pale wan cheek and musing gait 
Are marks of misanthropic folly : 

Thy sable buskin and keen eye 

Are filter far for Tragedy 

And darkest gloom, 

Or turf-crown’d tomb, 

Than for the blithe and daisied grove, 
Where Cupid dwells in joy’s alcove. 
No more shall now thy fearful visions rise— 


Add wings to death’s black darts, nor dazzle mortal eyes : 


No more shall haggard spectres dance 

In wizard form along the grass, 

Nor dare to haunt the abodes of men,— 

Nor sprites terrific pass, 

Near our dear homes again ; 

But buried in Trophonian gloom, 

Thou shalt inhabit th’ airless tomb, 

And haunt with sooty Erebus the shades of night, 
Or visit the dull cave of black despair. 

Hark! proud Aolus bears on every gale, 

The vocal charms to éach low wood-crown’d dale. 
When Cupid slily points his dart, 

And wounds each tender heart, 

Music on wing exulting soars above, 

And tunes to softest strains the lyre of love— 
Such strains as better suit seraphic fire, 

Than the dire flame of vicious wild desire ; 
Whilst thy sweet lays of ravishing delight 
Vibrate upon my list’ning ear, 

What loveliest dreams of bliss appear ! 

What scenes of sparkling joy and love invite 
My soul, immersed in Contemplation’s maze. 
The little linnet shakes his glossy plume, 
Warbling his tuneful notes of echoing sound. 
Gay Spring eternal reigns: 

Clothes with green furze the barren plains, 
Scatters her verdant gifts and golden bloom, 
Shedding her native fragrance all around. 
Music! thou dear enchantress of my soul, 
Nor speckled dice nor Bacchanalian bow] 

Shall tempt me to exchange thy melody, 

For such inferior toys of revelry.— 

The dulcet breeze of thy harmonious lyre 
Shall fan in me enthusiastic fire. 

Maiden of bliss, be thou my cheering guide 
When on no other hopes I dare confide,— 
Increase my joys,—my adverse sorrows soothe, 
Friend of my days, and tutor of my youth ! 
I}lustrious vot’ress of my ‘raptur’d soul, 
Mistress of fancy, envoy from above! 

Nor shall the sordid purse, nor flowing bow], 
’Lure me from thee, sweet friend of hallow’d love: 
How the soft strains of thy enamour'd lyre, 
And the full concord of thy warmest lays, 
Swell my proud heart—now bursts its latent ure. 
Now moves to ecstacy, and now to praise ! 
Thou mighty nymph of glorious origin, 
Chaste as the icelet’s drop of humid dew, 

Oh teach my ever lovely [mogine, 

Teach her to sing of happiness and you ' 
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Thalia and Erato shall grace thy train, 

And Elegance, with vest of blushing blue, 
Festive shall dance along the sportive plain, 
And crown her maids with wreaths of em’rald hue ! 
Chase the dull cares of Sorrow’s sullen gloom, 
Light up swect smiling Mirth to brightest joys,— 
For black-tongu’d Discord shall not fix thy doom, 
Nor raise her tumult of offensive noise! 

Thy syren sounds shall greet my raptur’d ear, 
And teach me to despise all other bliss, — 

Nor linken chain nor dungeon will I fear ; 

Nor tremble I at snake-hair’d Envy’s hiss! 

To a moss-cover’d seat, 

In a shady retreat, 

’Neath a lilac-bound bow’r, 

I’ll enjoy, in blest hour, 

Fair music’s rich treat. 

Come nymph, hither come, 

Bring the tamborine and drum,— 

Oboe, flute, and clarionet— _ 

Lute, harpsicord, and soft spinet,— 

Pipe, viol, organ, flageolet, 

Piano, guitar, and horn, 

Shall hail me at each even tide, 

And greet ine ev’ry morn, 

Sweet Grace shall dance to sound of castanet ! 
Yes, Music, thou shalt ev’ry grief subside. 
‘Thou matchless fair— 

I'll recline 

At thy shrine, 

Thy loveliest charms 

Shall dispel all alarms, 

And smooth the rough brow of Care ! 

Thy bounties, Music, let me share,— 

Ill travel on, devoid of care; 

And follow thee, where’er thy steps may rove, 


A faithful friend to nature and to love '! 
* 


Re 








Sine Arts. 


SAPP PPO 


ROYAL ACADEMY: SOMERSET HOUSE. 


We resume our remarks on the remaining pictures in 
the Royal Academy. No. 145, Lear, act 5, scene 10: 
Howard—‘ howl, howl, howl, howl !’—is a very clever 
picture. No, 146, Pampiena elected Queen, and receiv- 
ing the crown of laurel from Philomena,—seven females 
aud three men are round a fountain in the centre of a pa- 
latian quadrangle; the ladies are seated, except Philo- 
mena, who is crowning Pampiena with laurel; the men 
are standing. No. 150, is an interesting Evening View, 
with Mont Blanc in the distance, and part of the Lake of 
Geneva, a study for a larger picture: Sir George Beau- 
mont, Bart. No. 151, The reading of a Will: Wilkie— 
au extremely clever picture, and free trom the course vul- 
sanity which sometimes distinguishes Wilkie’s works.— 
, h. r. Tietecel accordingly having required silence, began 
i ea the settlement aloud in « slow, steady, and busi- 
ess-like tone. The group around, in whose eyes hopes 
alternately awakened and faded, were straining their ap- 
ee to get at the drift of the testator’s meaning, 
; ough the mist of technical language in which the con- 
eyances had involved it."—-Author of Waverley. Every 
aie > delineated with an admirable characteristic 
ened e ppropriats expression,—the alternate hopes and 
pi € attentive hearers are strongly expressed by their 

nt eagerness ; the old man, who applies the horn to 





his ear, must be singularly deaf, being very close to the rea» 
der of the will, who certainly ought not to pronounce the 
testator’s last will and testament in a low tone of voice; 
perhaps this figure is rather overstrained : in justice also, 
to the affectionate feelings of the fair sex, we cannot re- 
frain from observing, that the beautiful young widow 
might have been better employed upon such a solemn oc- 
casion, than in encouraging with her attention, the sweet 
sayings of the enamoured officer. No. 152, Christ rais- 
ing from Death the Daughter of Jairus: H. Thomson— 
this is avery beautiful picture; the female faces are 
very pleasing, and the drapery, particularly the pillow 
behind the daughter of Jairus, is very good; the re- 
suscitant is crowned with roses, which have a fine effect, 
No. 150, is a good Portrait of Anthony Clarke, Esq. : 
F. W. Wilkin. No. 158, Portrait of the Bishop of 
Norwich: Shee—a good portrait, very clean, as Shee’s 
usually are. No. 105, Twelfth Night: H. P. Briggs— 
this picture forms a companion to No. 141, and the fi- 
gures are very jocund, No. 170, Venus in search of Cu- 
pid, surprises Diana at her Bath: Hilton—a first rate 
picture ; the subject is from Spenser’s Fairie Queene, b. 
ul, c. 6; the figure of Venus is very beautiful, aod more 
interesting than Diana, but perhaps she should be so,— 
this is a very clever work, No. 171, Portrait of Sir Wil- 
liam Grant, late Master of the Rolls: Lawrence—has 
great dignity, and is one of the very best portraits in the 
exhibition. No. 170, Portrait of an officer in his instal- 
lation dress of Esquire to a Knight, grand cross of the 
Bath: J. Watson—the coat, breeches, stockings, and 
shoes are all of a bright red colour. No. 178, Portrait of 
Mr. Liston: Jackson—the painter has made a perfect dandy 
of this excellent comediaa. No. 180, Village of Water- 
loo; travellers purchasing of the peasants relics found upon 
the field of battle, &c.: GG. Jones—a good subject, pret- 
tily managed. No. 186, a fine Head ef Canova, the cele- 
brated Sculptor: Jackson. No. 194, The Theft disco- 

vered, from Beaumarchais’ Marriage of Figaro, act 2nd, 

scene 4th—there is much archness in the design of the 

picture, but the colouring is harsh. No. 196, Drunken 

Barnaby: Etty—wauts force. No. 206, Rome from the 

Vatican: Turuer—a splendid picture spoilt by the ugly 

staring figure of Raffaele in the foreground; we regret 

that ‘lurner appears to have altered his style for the 

worse; this picture has a sort of fresco appearance, and 

has not that strong body of colouring which once distin- 

guished Turner’s works. No. 207, Portrait of the Duke 
of Gloucester: G, Beechey—a tolerable likeness, but his 
Royal Highness wants manliness, and appears fitted only 

to dance, and to say sweet words to a lady, No. 213, 

Satan starting from the touch of Ithuriel’s lance : Singletou 

--dark, and tig ures too stiff. 214, Amphitryte: Stothard—ia 

this picture Amphitryte is represented drawn by sea horses ; 
she bears in her arms an infant, and is accompanied by 

cupids, zephyrs, nymphs, &c.—this picture is very much 

in the style of the antique ; the sky is of too deep a blue. 

No. 215, Bargaining for China: 1agalton—the hand and 
arm of the female holding the cup up, to examine whether 
it be transparent, want freedom. No, 228, Ariadne, 
Theseus, and the Minotaur, in the labyrinth : Fuseli— 
dark and scowling—and not consistent with history. 

We now proceed to the secoud room, or School of Paint- 
ing. No. 241, Portraits of Mrs. Horace Beckford and 
Children: G. Hayter—all the drapery is very bad, No, 
290, The Flute Player: Northcote—not in the best style, 
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No. 291, me Episode: W. Thomas—wherein an unhappy 
girl is sighing over her dying lover, exhibits much talent. 
No. 292, Portrait ofa Lady: W. Hobday—a very excel- 
lent ad interesting portrait, rich, soft, and graceful, and 
in the artist’s very best style; we regret that such a portrait 
should be placed in so bad a light, when some wretchedly 
executed daubs are placed in very good lights,—favour 
without regard to merit, is too prev: alent at the Academy. 
No. 296, View near Pont Aber Glas-lyn, North Wales: 
W. Lewis—an interesting picture. No, 298, A Suttee 
taking leave of her Children, previous to devoting herself 
on the Funeral Pile of her deceased Husband. W. F. 
Witherington—a finished study. No, 303, Portrait of the 
late Lord Mayor : S. Drummond—very tamely executed. 
No. 310, Venus supported by Iris, complaining to Mars, 
and Showing the wound she has received from Diomed, 
in her attempt to rescue /Eneas: G. Hayter—there ts 
much beauty of imagination in this picture;—the figure of 
Venus is very interesting and beautiful; there is much 
tire in the horses, which the attendant of Mars i is curbing ; 
the caris rich, but the figure of Mars is rather tamely 
conceived; the rainbow is excellently done. There is much 
classical gusto in this picture, but although Tlomer is 
quoted in “the cat: alogue by the artist, yet his description 
of the incident is not F strictly Homeric, —Venus, instead of 
being violently incensed at the infliction of a livid wound, 
rather appears tamely complaining ofa slight scratch, and 
her attendant Iris is not sufficiently affected with the mis- 
fortune; but, on the contrary, almost appears inclined to 
treat the complaint as a matter of jest,—a jest not very 
well becoming her station; and Mars neither displays a 
proper animation, nor consistent concern anc majesty of 
character. No. 311, The last scene nr Massinger’s play 
of ‘a New Way to pay Old Debts’, with portraits, G. 
Clint,—there is much clever expression in this picture, 
notwithstanding a portion of tameness in certain parts of 
it: we recognise the veteran Munden, dressed in black, 
stooping to the right of the picture. No. 317, Lencothoe 
saves her child by exposing her bosom, C. Smith,— a pic- 
ture illustrative of a singular historical event. No. 331, 
River Scene—Cottage Girl buying fish, W.Collins; and 
No. 336, The Jailor falling at the feet of his prisoners. 
Paul and Silcs, Singleton,—are interesting. No, 337, 
Fox Hunting, Ward,—may be too lively in its genera! 
colouring, but has much fine effect. No. 338, Portrait 
ofa Lady preparing for a Mask-ball, attired in the Cos- 
tume of the reign of Charles the First, 5. Green,—is a 
very pleasing picture and displays talent. No. 348, is a 
good Portrait of Lord Colchester: Lonsdale. No. 353, 
The Strayer, A. Carse; No. 356, An Ancient City by 
Moonlight, T. C. Hofland ; No. 358. Portraits, W. 
Thomas; and No. 359, Portrait of the Countess of Dun- 
more, Lons/ale,—exlnbit talent. We shall in our next 
proceed to the auti-room. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Mr. Chantry is at work upon a bust of Sir Walter 
Seott, and another of the Duke of Wellington. Canova’s 
last statue of Lndmion is said to be extremely tasteful ; 
his group of the Graces, is placed in the circular temple 
of art in the Duke of Bed/ord’s park. 

Wilkie is engaged by the Duke of Wellington, to paint 
a picture of old Chelsea Pensioners listening to an Hussar, 

= a gazelle, announcing one of the victories of his 
Trace. 
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Mr. Hobday’s large | picture is still on the stocks, and 
will be launched in a few mouths, when we will notice jt 
at large. 

Mr. Haydon is about to execute for Mr. Phillips, a 
picture of Christ's agony in the garden, ten feet by six; 
he will afterwards paint a large picture of the raising of 
Lazarus, nineteen feet by fourteen. 

An eminent sculptor is executing a model fora statue 
of the King, to be placed on the Steyne at Brighton, 

Many interesting articles have been added to the F itz. 
william Museum, ‘at the Univ ersity of Cambridge, amongst 
which are many sketches by Romney, presented by cm 
son :—we regret that the Fitzwilliam Museum is not more 
free of access, as none of the University, lower than the 
degree of M. A., are allowed even to visit the museum, 
nor can any one visit the sawe, even with an order signed 
by a Master of Arts, 

The picture of the combat between Balfour and Both. 
well, by Cooper, exhibited at the Academy, and men- 
tioned by us ina former number, was also exhibited at 
the British Gallery, and was purchased there by Lord 
Brownlow. 

Mr. BF. W. Wilkin’s admirable picture of the Battle of 
Hastings, which we noticed at large in a former number, 
has lately been removed to the great hall im Battle Abbey, 
the place of its final destination, where it has a truly grand 
effect; and the brillianecy of the colours is well suited to 
the semi-obscure deceptive light of that venerable hall, 
which 1s opened to the public by the liberal-minded pro- 
prietor, Sir Godtrey Webster, every Monday; so that the 
iuhabitants of Sussex, who feel tiemselves interested in 
the great battle, which decided the fate of this kingdom, 
have an opportunity of seeing the excellent picture, illuss 
trating that important event in British history. 

We regret that Sir John Leicester’s indisposition deters 
him from gratifying his inclinations by opening to the 

oublic, his gallery of British artists. +97. 
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Drury Lane.—The spirit of rivalry between the two 
creat theatres, froma which we augured some good, has, we 
iear, been conducted neither to ‘a honeur or interest of 
any of the parties, When Mr. Elliston had announced 
the representation of King Lear, and was making active 
prey yarations for producing it; the Coven t Garden manha- 
gers thought to steal a march on him, by bringing it out 
earlier with Mr. Booth—the twice rejected Mr. Booth— 
for the hero of the prece. The expedient, however, tailed, 
and after strutting his short hour, Mr. Booth returned to 
the Coburg T heatre, and left Mr. Kean in fair and un- 
disputed possession of the field. Mr. Elliston has now 
retaliated in the rival tragedy of Virg jnius, and with as 
little success 

On Monday night, the long announced tragedy of Vire 
gintus, or the Fall of the Ducsawivi. was produced at this 
theatre; ; and a more complete failure in dr: imatie writing 
we have seldom witnessed. Deviating from the historica 
fact, and from nature, the author hes produced a piece 
inconsistent and ineffective. The language, where it oa 
any pretensions to originality, is bombastic and ay vd 
gant; but it principally consists of passages culled ir 
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Shakespe 


and at others parodied, or, perhaps the author thinks 


anended. The appeals that were made by all the parties 
to the gods, on all occasions, were truly ridiculous. ey 

During the whole five acts there was but one effective 
scene, and that was at the close of the third act, where an 
improbable meeting by moonlight takes place between 
Virginius and his daughter, who had been imposed on by 
Appius, to come there to meet Icilius; but the long time 
which Virginius and his daughter were together without 
being able to recognize each other, was quite prepos- 
terous. ‘The scene, however, gave Mr. Kean a fine op- 
nortunity of expressing his impassioned affection for his 
daughter, and his detestation of the tyranny of the De- 
cemvir. The catastrophe, in which Virginius kills his 
daughter, (on the stage) then stabs the accommodating 
Appius in the back, and, lastly, falls down dead by the 
side of his daughter, was ill-contrived. The first three 
acts of the tragedy were heard with great patience, and 
the silence of the audience, as to applause, was amply 
compensated by abundant cheering behind the scenes, on 
every occasion, when Virginius was coming on the stage. 
A battle gained by Virginius over an enemy, created, no 
doubt, for the purpose, appeared tc the audience, 








‘alla trick; 
He made the giants first, and then he killed them.’ 


The only reason the author could have for it, was, to 
bring Mr. Kean on the stage in melo-dramatic triumph. 
And such a procession !—why, as Falstaff says, § 1 would 
not have marched through Coventry with them, and that’s 
flat ;’ and we really pitied Mr. Kean that he should have 
formed the hero of it. The mock musicians, who formed 
the greatest part of the procession, were provided with long 
sticks to represent trumpets of about six feet in length; 
this was so absurd that there was a loud cry to move the 
trumpeters off the stage. Strong marks of disapprobation 
were manifested during the last two acts, and the curtain 
fell under a mixture of hisses and applause. It would not 
be fair to enter into much criticism on the performances, as 
every person frequenting this theatre, knows how much | 
Mv. Kean can co if his author has done any thing; but 
here, neither in lanonage nor incident, had hea far op- 
portunity ; we shell therefore only say that Mr. Kean as 
Virginius, and Mrs, West as Virginia, did all that could 
be done for the cunracters. Mr. Rae in Appius, Was too 
vehement ; but we can excuse him s he had been accus-— 
tomed to play in raelo-drame, at the East London theatre, 
and he thought, with some trath, that this was a piece of 
the same description. 

A silly farcical eplogue was spoken by Mr. Oxberry, 
Who represented an anthor (although in his dress and ap- 
pearance he was more like a pork butcher,) and Mr. 
Knight, as a callehoy. Mr. O. appealed to the house 


fy 6 r 4% (° ° . 
rom “the Gods of twelve-pence,’ (his own phrase) to those | 
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wh) "AG +! 4 ° : 
? Stace the f orchestra boxes,’ in behalf of the play; but | 


mae ah eccesfally, [t was repeated on Tuesday with 
ms noth wal is to be tried again; the third night, 
will seal its doom for ever. 

ign Taes'ay, a comic extravaganza by Moncrieff, called 

ae et London, aud which was very successful at the 
yYMpic Theatre, was transferred to this house, with. 

sreat success; Madame Vestris played the Libertine. 
June, | 


; , 
are, and other writers, sometimes unmutilated, 


Surry THeatre,—A new melo-dramatic romance 
founded on Dr. Percy’s well known tale, and entitled Ed- 
da, or the Hermit of Warkworth, was produced at this 
theatre on Monday night, with complete success. It is 
said to be from the pen of Mr. Ball, a gentleman of Nor- 
wich, who has brought out several successive pieces at the 
theatre in that city. The language is good ; indeed, se- 
veral passages possess much poetic beauty, and the inter- 
est is kept up during the whole performance, which re- 
ceived a powerful aid in the person of Miss Taylor, who 
represented the heroine. The scenery was in the best 
style. 

That most laughable of all burlesques, Don Gioranni, 
followed, and was received as it has been hundreds of 
times, with rapturous applause. Mr. Payne makes an 
excellent Giovanni; and when we say that Smith resumed 
his character of Don Guzman, we need say nothing more 
as it never could be in better hands. 








Literary and Scientific Cntelliqence, 


144444 eee 


Variation of the Magnetic Needle.—The excellent and un- 


‘remitting observations of Colonel Mark Beaufoy, made at 


Bushy Heath, near Stanmore, Middlesex, had shown that the 
magnetic variation to the westward of the true north had uni- 
formly increased, on taking the means monthly, until the be- 
ginning of the last year, after which it had fluctuated, but 
giving a mean variation of 24° 37° 0” in the first three 
months of 1819. ‘The observations since published by the co- 
lonel in a contemporary journal, seem to show that this was 
the maximum variation, occurring in kebruary or March, 
1819; because he finds the monthly means, since the begin- 
ning of April of that year, to have uniformly decreased. It 
further appears from the colonel’s statements, thatthe western 
variation had been on the increase through 162 vears, or since 
1657: it was only 77 years before this period, that the first au- 
thentic observations on the variation can be found, or in 1580, 
when the needle at London varied to the east 11° 15’, 

Marine Thermometer.—From many experiments made of 
late years by scientific persons, there secms every reason to 
believe that the thermometer is an instrument of far greater 
importanc® to navigators than it has been generally supposed. 
The late celebrated Dr. Franklin was tlie first person who no- 
ticed the great difference between the temperature of the 
water on the North American coast, on and off soundings, and 
suggested the use of a thermometer as an indicator of an ap- 


| proach to that dangerous shore, as it had been uniformly 


found, that the nearer any vessel approximated the shore, the 
colder the temperature of the water became. Afterwards, 
Col. Jonathan Williams, of Philadelphia, endeavoured, with 
some success, to call the attention of seafuring men tothe im- 
portance of the thermometer as a nautical instrument; and 
satisfactorily succeeded in showing, that no vessel on board of 
which athermometeris, can possibly be cast away on the coasts 
of the United States, without at least a sufficient warning of 


‘the approach to danger, to allow of its being avoided, unless 
| the ship should be so entirely disabled, as to be totally unma- 


nageable. The statements of Dr. Franklin and Col. Williams 
applied only to the coasts of North America; and henceit came 
to be generally supposed, that the increased heat of the sea, 
when out of soundings, was caused by the gulf stream-current, 
which, issuing from the Gulf of Mexico, sweeps to the north- 
ward along the coasts of the United States; it has of late, how- 
ever, been established, that the decreasing temperature of the 
water, as any vessel approaches the coasts of Spain, Portugal, 
and Barbary, is sufficient to give warning to any attentive na- 
vigator of his approach to these coasts; and it seems proba- 
ble, from the experiments of Mr. Davy, (brother to the cele 
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brated Sir Humphry,) that the thermometer will be found to 
point out, not only the proximity of land, but also that of ex- 
tensive banks, &c. in all places. A person, whose experience 
had shown him that, in quitting the American coasts, there 
was an increase of 12 degrees Fahrenheit’s scale in the tem- 

erature of the sea, ina Ee hours run from the mouth of the 
Selenere, found also on approaching the coast of Portugal, 
that the mercury in the tube of the thermometer sunk from 69 
degrees, at which it stood in the open sea, to 60} degrees, 
when his ship was about three or four miles from Cape St. 
Vincent; and subsequently, that in beating through the straits 
of Gibraltar, with a contrary wind, the mercury in the thermo- 
meter rose and fell in proportion to the distance he was from 
the Spanish or African shores, ranging from 68 degrees, at 
which it stood in the middle ofthe strait, to 61 degrees, which 
was the lowest to which it sunk on the African side ; and on 
the Spanish shore it never fell lower than 64 degrees ;_ which is 
easily accounted for, as the ship was never so near that shore, it 
being considered adviseable to keep at a distance from the 
shoals, &c. near Tariffa. The person already mentioned hav- 
ing discovered many objections to the mode of using the ther- 
mometer, recommended by Colonel Williams, and having 
had several thermometers broken, applied to different me- 
chanics in various places to construct a marine thermometer 
case for him, which would protect the instrument and facili- 
tate its use; but unsuccessfully, until he some time since ap- 
plied to Messrs. Gardner and Jamieson, mathematical instru- 
ment makers in Glasgow. Mr. Jamieson, of that firm, in- 
vented and made a case, which not only prevents the thermo- 
meter inclosed in it from being injured, but admits and re- 
tains water from any depth which may be desired ; sothat the 
results obtained by the experiments made with it are exempted 
from any chance of being influenced by the solar rays in sum- 
mer weather or warm latitudes, or by the chill of the air in 
winter or cold climates, as by an ingenious contrivance the 
bulb ofthe thermometer is kept immersed in a column of water, 
admitted and retained by the case, from the greatest depth to 
which it has been sunk. Mr, Purdy, the se nda of 
London, has expressed his opinion of Mr. Jamieson’s invention 
in very flattering terms, as have also many highly respectable 
scientific and nautical men. 
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Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! 
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Translations.—A German manufacturer of translations, says, 
in his translation of the article Charles I. (from the French 
Dictionnaire Biographique) ‘The anniversary of the death of 
Charles I. is still observed in England, by a young general!’ 
In the French it stands par un jetine général, by a general fast. 
This is a pretty fair counterpart to the blunder of a certain 
‘doer into English’ of a French work on Chemistry, who 
translated ‘ la precipitation per se,’ ‘ the Persian precipitate.’ 

Ladies of Sweden.—The Swedish ladies are, in. general, re- 
markably well shaped, en don point, and have a fair trans- 
parent delicacy of complexion; yet, though the favourites of 
bountiful nature, strange to relate, they are more disposed to 
conceal than display those charms, which, in other countries, 
with every possible assistance, the fair possessor presents to 
the enraptured eyes to the best advantage. A long gloomy 
black cloak covers the beautiful Swede when she walks, con- 
founding all the distinctions of symmetry and deformity, and 
even her pretty feet, which are as neat and as well turned as 
those of a fine French woman, are seldom seen without the 
aid of a favoring breeze. 

Turkish epepe on a Child.—God alone is eternal !—I was 
in this world but a rose bud, yet I was blighted by Fate; but 
I have only left the gardens of this world to enter into those 
ef Paradise. 
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Poets.— Lodgings being announced for single gentlemen, jn 
a genteel neighbourhood, the other day, with an V.B. that the 
would not be let to any poets, a gentleman was curious enough 
to inquire the reason, when he was given to understand 5 
the landlady, that the resolution she had formed arose from 
her having let the lodgings to three different poecs in hertime 
who had only dotted her floor all over with ink, spoilt her 
looking glasses with wicked rhymes, crowded her door with 
duns all day long, and run away at last without paying her 
farthing of her rent. 

A Jew of a very bad character, but covered with gold lace, 
was once brought before Lord Mansfield to justify bail fo, 
fifty pounds. ‘The counsel asked him the usual question,~j¢ 
he were worth fifty pounds, after all his just debts were paid, 
‘ Why do you ask him the question?’ said his lordship, ¢ dont 
you see he would burn for twice the sum.’ _ 

Les Oiseaux de Frere Philippe.—F rére Philippe, anxious to 
rear a youth in the utmost innocence, secluded him entirely 
from the world. Adjoining his premises was a garden, the 
door of which had been so long closed, that Philippe never 
thought it would be re-opened. One day, however, during 
his absence, this door flew from its fastening, and his éléve, 
then eighteen years of age, for the firsttime beheld a woman; 
she was of a corresponding age, and one of nature’s choicest 
beauties: —the youth, equally astonished and enraptured, 
flew towards her; her timidity rather than her inclination 
made her evade his approach; and Phillipe, on his return, 
found his éléve dejected and strangely agitated. ‘The cause 
explained, Philippe assured him the object he had seen was a 
bird ; that there were many kinds of them, but all dangerous, 
and should be carefully avoided. ‘The youth, however, re- 
maining sullen, unsatisfied, and curious to see another of the 
species, Philippe promised he would procure one that had 
been tamed, which he should have a fair opportunity of ex- 
amining: and, as it was his wish to divert the mind of his scho- 
lar from all thoughts of the fair sex, prevailed upon a very 
plain and very aged woman to come into his views and submit 
to be exhibited. When the youth was introduced, it is easy 
to conceive how different were his sensations,—he clapped 
his hands, screamed, and hooted, to make the old bird betake 
herself to her wings, but to no effect ; he discovered the 
trick, and was eventually introduced to and united with the 
first object of his affections. This story is dramatized in a po- 
pular opera on the Brench stage; and it is now common, In 
Paris, to denominate the plain women—les o/seaux de Frere 


Philippe. 
A 
~ MR. ISABEY’S PICTURES. 


THE EXHIBITION of Mr. ISABEY’S WORKS, 
at his Gallery, No. 61, Pall Mall, attracts the attention of ed 
teurs. This Collection of Water Colour Drawings, contains P : 
TRAITS of several Crowned Heads; of all! the Ministero 
assembled at the Congress of Vienna; a very large and — 
interesting Drawing, containing Portraits of Bonaparte, ong 4 a 
by his Staff, reviewing the Consular Guard, in the Palace = > 
rousal; and a great variety of very pleasing Landscapes, Yle 
Sketches, &c. ”~ 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
TyRo is not forgotten, but we find some difficulty in keeping 
pace with the liberality of our poetical contributors. | ae 
J. R. P., on the ‘secret conveyances of the ancients, and a se 
notice of the ‘ Spring Gardens’ Exhibition,’ in our next. 


6 re} po; 
Errata in our last, p. 345, col. 1, 1.6, for ‘ scene,’ read ' reig®; 
‘y > read * Vernet. 


p. 350, col.1, 1.5, from bottom for ‘ Verner, 
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